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STEELE’S POEMS, 
Oaly five poems are commonly attributed to 
Richard Steele. It is hardly to be doubted that 
was the author of many more. In 1714 
he published a small volume, entitled Poetical 
Mucdllanies, “by the best hands, published by 
Mr, Steele.” This contains in all eighty-four 
pms, of which two only are stated in the 
of contents to be “by Mr. Steele.” Mr. 
Nichols, in his Select Collection of Poems, 1780, 
vol, W. p. 14, suggests that some of the anonymous 
= Mr. Steele’s collection are probably by 
; and Steele, in the dedication of his little 
wlame to Congreve, describes the poems as “the 
ces of myself and Friends,” which cer- 
uinly looks as if he had a larger share in the work 
it only the “ Procession” and the “ Lines to Mr. 
eve.” Steele never took much credit for his 
: — "9 panes his poems alto- 
_fhus, in his Apology, 1714, p. 80, speak- 
othimself, he says: “‘ I have seed even thing 
has writ or published. He first became an 
ot when an Ensign of the Guards......he writ 
his own private use a little book called The 
Man Hero.” It is certain, however, that 
t becathe an author and publisher at least five 
his this, but did not care then to refer 
first poem. Of Steele’s life from the time 





when he left Merton College, Oxford to his 
appointment as an ensign in the Guards, very 
little is known, and the published statements are 
vague and various. It is generally said that he 
went and enlisted as a private soldier, and that he 
soon became such a general favourite not only 
with his comrades, but also with his superiors, that 
the latter combined together to raise him from the 
ranks. His first publication, in 1695, seems to 
contain several facts and suggestions of consider- 
able interest in relation to this period of Steele’s 
history, which have hitherto not received the 
attention they deserve. Steele printed his “ Pro- 
cession” in the Poetical Miscellanies of 1714, and 
it was reprinted by Nichols in 1780, but in neither 
case was the dedication given. As the original 
edition is now rare, and the dedication is, as it 
were, lost, it may interest many to place on record 
this first production of Steele’s pen. The title is: 

The Procession|a | Poem | on | Her Majesties | 
Funeral | By a gentleman of the Army.| Motto— 
“Fungar inani Munere.”—Virg. London, Printed for 
Thomas Bennet at the Half-Moon in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1695. Folio. Dedication and pp, 1-8. 


Dedication :— 


“To the Right Honourable The Lord Cutts—My 
Lord, Compassion which gives us a more sweet, and 
generous touch, than any other concern that attends 
our Nature, had at the Funeral-Procession so sensible 
an effect upon ev’n Me, that I could not forbear being 
guilty of the Paper with which I presume to trouble 
your Lordship. For what could be a more moving con- 
sideration, then that a Lady, who had all that Youth, 
Beauty, Virtue, and Power could bestow, should be so 
suddenly snatch’d from us? A Lady that was serv'd by 
the Sword, and celebrated by the Pen of my Lord Cutts, 
Though indeed, if we rightly esteem’d things, we should 
lament for our own sakes, not Hers; so Poor a thing it 
is to make an Evil of that, which is certainly the kind- 
est Boon of Nature, our Dissolution. But the Men of 
Honour are not so ungratefull to their Friend Death, as 
to look at him in the ghastly dress the World gives him, 
of Rawbones, Shackles, Chains, Diseases, and Torments ; 
they know that he is so far from bringing such com- 
pany, that he relieves us from ’em. So little is there in 
what Men make such Pother about, and so much is it an 
Irony to call it brave to expire calmly, and resolution to 
go-to rest, This is no News to your Lordship, whom 
Death has so often allur’d with the Glory of Dangera, 
and with the Beauty of Wounds, I'll not be so Poetical 
to say, your Muse hover’d about you, and sav'd you in 
spight of the many you have receiv’d, but am sure, I 
may say, she ‘ll preserve you, when you can receive no 
more: For Apollo is a Physician ev'n after Death: As 
to my Verses, all, methinks, on the Dead Queen ought 
to be address'd to your Lordship; who, in the dedication 
of your own Works, but adorn’d her Living; if good for 
your Entertainment, Bad for your Pardon; if when 
these are thrown aside, an Eye cast upon ’em intro- 
duces the mention of so excellent a Princess, where 
otherwise she had not been spoken off, I have my full 
end; nor do I think I come late on a subject, which all 
Good Men will Eternally dwell upon ; I am sensible how 
short I have fall'n of expressing the gracefull concern of 
some Honourable Personages, whose Names I have 
presum’d with; I design’d ‘em only an oblique com- 
mendation, and nam’d ’em for the very Reason they 
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walk’d at the Funeral, which was not to shew them- 
selves, but to do honour to the Queen. But should it 
meee any way offensive, I hope to shun their, and your 

rdship'’s Resentment by the concealment of my name, 
and borrow the unknown Knight’s device, in Sir Philip 
Sidney, of the Fish Sepia, which when catch’d in the 
Net, casts a black Ink about it, and so makes its escape. 
This thought, my Lord, checks the fervent Ambition I 
have long had, of expressing my self, My Lord—Your 
Lordship’s Most Passionate Admirer And Most Devoted 
Humble Servant.—March 19, 1694/5.” 

Steele was twenty-four years old and a private 
soldier when he wrote this. We may be very 
sure that Lord Cutts lost no time in finding out 
who the “gentleman of the army” was, and felt 
when he read it that the writer was worthy of a 
different position. Probably Lord Cutts was in- 
strumental in Steele’s promotion from the ranks, 
and certainly it was not long afterwards that Lord 
Cutts appointed Steele as his private secretary. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Comart, 1x “ Hauer,” I. i. 93, Quarto 2.— 
That this good word for “‘ agreement, bargain, 
stipulation,” ought to be retained in the text of 
the play of Hamlet I have never doubted. The 
folio cow’nant, with the stress on the wrong, the 
first syllable, is a bad substitute for it. That 
comart is not used in his other works by Shak- 
spere, or elsewhere in any printed book which has 
come down to us, is no argument or presumption 
against the word being a genuine coinage by our 
great poet; he has so many meanings, and some 
words, special to himself. Moreover, the word 
mart is used by him in the sense required for its 
compound, bargain, in The Shrew, IT. i. 329 (“ ven- 
ture on a desperate mart”), but also by Florio, 
1598 :— 
“ Baratto, a barter, a marte, an exchange, a trucking, 

a chopping, a chaffring.” 
“ Barattare, to barter, to trucke, to chop and change 
one thing for another, to chaffre, to marte.” 
“ Barattiere, a barterer, a trucker, a marter, an 


exchanger.” 
“ Mariantare, to cheapen, to bargaine, to marchandize, 


to mart.”—Cf. Cymb., I. vi, 151; Winter Tale, IV. iv. 
363 ; Jul. Cas., LV. iii. 11. 
The “seald compact” between the fathers Fortin- 
bras and Hamlet was a mutual bargain or co-mart, 
This genuine word expresses well Shakspere’s 
meaning in the passage wherein it occurs. 

That in his day the word mart had also the 
signification of market or fair, I willingly admit ; 
he often uses it thus in the Zrrors, &., and 


Florio gives “ Mercato, a market, a market-place, a 
faire, a marte”’; but this nowise weakens the fact 
that mart meant “bargain”; and co-mart is as 
legitimate a formation from it as Shakspere’s 


co-join and co-mate are from their primitives. 


It appears to me that this, the common paunctm. 
tion is wrong, and that it should be written and 
spoken thus, “Philip Sparrow!” with 9 eon. 
temptuous falling accent on the Sparrow, The 
allusion is, of course, to Shelton’s Philip Sparrow, 
the elegy on Jane Scroop’s sparrow. The Bastari 





Nore on Poncroation: “ Kiyo Jon,” 1:~ 


“ Gur. Good leave good Philip, 
Bast. Philip? Sparrow!” 











here expresses his contempt by adding a ridiculous 
surname to his old Christian name. He is noy 
Sir Richard Plantagenet. J. Wasrtiz Grezy, 
Slough. 







“ Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream,” I. i. 170- 
The text stands, unchallenged hitherto, so far as! 
can ascertain :— 

“T swear to thee by Cupid's strongest bow; 

By his best arrow with the golden head ; 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves ; 

By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves; 
And by that fire which burned the Carthage queen,"&r, 
The sole original authority for the text of the play 
is the first quarto, 1600, from which the printer 
of the folio, 1623, copied the error of love for love, 
among sundry others. The second quarto, of sm 
date with the first, made this correction, but is 
virtually, like the later folio edition, a reprint of 
of the first. The agreement of the three edition 
in the blunder now to be pointed out is, there 
fore, no argument that blunder it is not. This 
blunder consists in the transposition of the thirl 
and fourth lines of the quotation; the tm 
sequence is :— 

“1 swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow ;— 

By his best arrow with the golden head, 
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common press error; and considering how 
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By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves,” &. ii) 
The allusion is to the familiar tale of Apollo a by A 
Daphne in Ovid :— conely 
“ Deque sagittifera promsit duo tela pharetra nadin 

Diversorum operum ; fugat hoc, facit illud amorem. corres; 

Quod facit auratum est, et cuspide fulget acuta rad 

Quod fugat obtusum est et habet sub arundineplumbun. bat in 

Hoc deus in Nympha Peneide fixit ; at illo te 

Laesit Apollineas trajecta per ossa medullas: me | 

Protinus alter amat, fugit altera nomen amantis. a ti 

Twelfth Night, I. i., supplies another allasion® ther 
the distinctive effect of Cupid’s best arrow :— the th 
* How will she love when the rich golden shaft of Ron 
Hath killed the flock of all affections else tthe 
That live in her?” \ 
Steevens aptly quotes Sydney’s Arcadia, bk. it:- a J 
“ Arrowes two, and tipt with gold or lead, that th 
Some hurt, accuse a third with horny head. worth e 
It does not appear to me worth while to woald 
trovert elaborately either of the possible “7 
native interpretations of the pronoun that, fin, Subd 
referring to some unspecified charm, or, "Ewa 
to the simplicity of Venus’s doves. a carefull 
The transposition of consecutive verses 18 a vey pied 
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plays were first printed, the very law of averages 
uires that they should exhibit some examples. 
Saar blemishes remain to be pointed out, as 
well as to be corrected, in the text of Midsummer 
Night's Dream; but these may stand over for 
their chance of being dealt with in such a recen- 
sion as I have given a specimen of in my recent 
edition of Much Ado about Nothing. 
W. Warkiss Ltoyp. 


IsvincisLE oR InvisisLE: “2 Henry IV.,” 
Ill. iii. 337 (6% S. x. 443; xi. 3, 82).—I agree 
with Mr. Luoyp that this proposed emendation 
“knocks the wit and the meaning together 
out of the sentence.” My contention is that 
Shakspere is not responsible for the invention 
or quality of this particular joke, since we know 
that it was a current joke of that epoch, like the 
wintelligible, “ Where’s Eliza?” or the ‘‘ Who shot 
the dog?” of a few years since ; Wits, Stings, and 
Foncies dates from 1595, so this joke might be 
borrowed. 

Me. Apis Wricur forgets the author and 

ifies his character, forming an ideal of what 
should and should not say. Suppose it to be 
“mg” of some actor. I do not affirm this; but 
take the context, which will be found fantastic in 
the extreme. Shallow is a “‘cheese-paring,” ‘a 
forked radish,” his dimensions invisible (in- 
sincible), he is “ the genius of famine,” “the rear- 
ward of the fashion ” (2 Henry IV., III. ii.). I hold 
that the term invisible is too simple and common- 
for such exalted company, while the absurd 
ke of invincible fits in beautifully. A. H. 


“Her insvire commine”: “ AuL’s WELL,” V. 
i216 (6 S, xi. 82).—As the emendation suggested 
A.A. A. may possibly be regarded as not quite 
wnclasive, I would venture to submit two other 
mdings for consideration. For comming your 
cmespondent adopts the view that we should 
mad cunning, and so far he is doubtless right ; 
bat in substituting Jesuite for insuite it appears 
ome that he is not on equally firm ground. One 

objection is that, in his play-writing days, 
espeare, like his confréres, was disposed 
nther to fall foul of the Puritans, who disliked 
the theatre, than of the adherents of the Church 
of Rome, who patronized it, and the introduction 
ifthe word Jeswit in an offensive sense, when not 
wtually required by the context, would have been 
ly aggressive. Still, it must be allowed 
that the proposed alteration is ingenious and well 
worthy of attention. As an alternative, how far 
wuld this meet the exigencies of the case ?— 

“Herein sweet cunning, with her modern grace, 

ud me to her rate.” 
mderstanding by “sweet cunning,” artfulness, 
wuefully disguised or sugared over, and accom- 
maied by an easy grace of manner calculated 
Waid the deception. Or, as a second venture ;— 





“ Her insucked cunning, with her modern grace,” &c. 
Here, by the very slight change by a single letter, 
insucte for insuite, we should discern that Diana 
in her infancy acquired the cunning which, grow- 
ing with her growth and united to her modern 
grace, enabled her to subdue her admirer to her 
will. Wm. Unperaitt, 


Your correspondent A. A. A.’s suggestion that 
we should read “her jesuite cunning” is un- 
doubtedly plausible, and he adds that if any 
instance of such adjectival use of a substantive 
could be found in any of the writings of Shakspere, 
conjecture would become certainty. I shall give 
three which immediately occur to me, all of which 
are used on grave occasions by the most correct 
of speakers. Ophelia says :— 

“ And I of Ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows.” 
Henry V. says :— 

‘* If that same Daemon that hath gulled thee thus 
Should with his /ion gait walk the whole earth,” 
Macbeth talks of mouth honour. Mary of Shak- 
spere’s noblest thoughts and most pregnant con- 
ceptions are conveyed by this use of the substan- 

tive in an adjectival sense. 
J. Carrick Moors. 


“* BaALK’D IN THEIR BLOOD,” “1 Henry IV.,” 
I. i. (6% §. xi. 81).—Surely Heath’s suggestion 
that balk’d is a mere misprint for bath’d, is 
more probable than any quoted by Mr. Mount. 
“Bathed in blood” is a familiar expression ; 
whereas balked, baked, and barked are hardly in- 
telligible. J. Dixon, 


*€ Ricwarp II,” I. ii. (6 S. xi. 83).— 

1. One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood, 

2. One flourishing branch of his most royal root,— 

3. Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt, 

4. Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all faded, 
Your correspondent T. F. F. suggests a trans- 
position of these lines into 1, 3, 2, 4; but have we 
not a somewhat similar arrangement in the well- 
known verse, Matt. vii. 6 7— 

1. Give not that which is holy unto dogs, 

2. Neither cast ye your pearls before swine,— 

3. Lest they [the — trample them under their feet 
4, And [they, the dogs] turn again and rend you, 

I have not laden this remark with any of the 
numerous examples of the Latin hic and ille, nor 
of their many imitations in English. These are 
too familiar for readers of “ N. & Q.” 

E. Coppam Brewer. 





Victor Huco.—A corner of “N. & Q.” may 
well be devoted to the record of one of the most 
remarkable and interesting literary events of 
modern times. Upon whatever basis the glory of 
Victor Hugo may rest, whether on his achieve- 
ments as a poet, journalist, romance writer 
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dramatist, or patriot, it is not for an Englishman 
to judge. Suffice it that he is the most prominent 
literary figure of Paris, that he represents more 
thoroughly than any other man living the genius 
of modern France, and no explanation is needed 
for the homage, possibly somewhat excessive in 
our eyes, which his grateful and enthusiastic 
countrymen of all grades devotedly offer to him. 
The works of Victor Hugo have passed through 
innumerable editions. A few months ago his bust 
was publicly crowned on the stage of the Comédie 
Francaise ; but a still greater honour was reserved 
for the celebration of his eighty-third birthday. 

In the vast saloon of the Hotel Continental were 
gathered, on the evening of February 25, the élite 
of the literary and artistic world of France to meet 
“le Maitre des maitres.” Ceremony of every 
kind was entirely put aside, but the reception was 
none the less enthusiastic. The proceedings, 
indeed, differed in many respects from those which 
would have been observed in England under similar 
circumstances. There were no presentations; the 
guest of the evening was at the same time the 
president of the assembly, which was graced 
by the presence of one lady only; each guest 
selected his own place at table; no toasts, properly 
speaking, were drunk. The “business” of the 
evening commenced when M. Richard rose, and in 
a few pointed and well-chosen sentences explained 
the object of the meeting and the nature and scope 
of the Edition Nationale of Victor Hugo’s works 
which he had undertaken to print, and of which 
he then presented the first volume to its illustrious 
author. One or two short speeches followed ; M. 
Arséne Houssaye repeated some verses written for 
the occasion ; the well-known tragedian Mounet- 
Sully recited “ Le Poéte dans les Révolutions,” the 
first piece in the new volume, an ode written by 
Victor Hugo when but nineteen years of age ; and 
a few inaudible words of thanks from the old bard 
himself brought the proceedings to a close. 

The banquet is over, but Hugo’s writings, of 
which a new issue is ushered into existence, remain. 
Of this national edition, bidding fair, as it does, to 
become one of France’s most remarkable literary 
monuments, a few words may not be out of place. 
Its supervision has been entrusted to M. J. 
Lemonnyer, whose artistic taste and critical 
acumen have been displayed on more than one 
occasion (need I instance his exquisite edition of 
Moliére !), and whose acceptance of the post is 
sufficient guarantee that the editorial part of the 
undertaking will be in every respect satisfactory. 
The edition, which will comprise all Hugo’s works, 
critical as well as imaginative, will extend to some 
forty or forty-two quarto volumes, richly illustrated, 
both in the text and by full-page engravings, from 
original designs by the greatest French artists. 
None but French talent will be employed, and no 
artist will be permitted to furnish more than one 





design. The volumes will consequently have addej 
value as a repository of modern French art, Jy 
order to obviate the possibility of so stupendons 
an undertaking breaking down before completion 
the capital necessary for the production of the entin 
work, 500,000 francs, has been already subscribed 
There will be issued one thousand large - paper 
copies, the subscriptions for all of which are | 
understand, already taken up. H. S. Asnpez 


Tue Frrst Lorp DartMovutn anp gs 
ALLEGED Hicn Treason.—In Green’s History of 
the English People (vol. iv. p. 55) it is asserted 
that Lord Dartmouth took part in the plot which 
was formed in 1690 to restore James II., and this 
is stated with great circumstantiality of detail ip 
Macaulay. It is well known that Dartmouth bio. 
self strenuously denied it, and the evidence for it 
seems to be of a very flimsy character, as was 
pointed out by my late uncle, Frederick Derm 
(formerly Assistant Keeper of Records), in 4 
pamphlet published by him in 1856, under the 
title, — 

“A Vindication of the First Lord Dartmouth from 

the Charge of Conspiracy or High Treason brought 
against him in the year 1691, and Revived by Macauly 
in his History of England, 1855,” 
The passages in Macaulay where this charge isto 
be found are vol. iii. pp. 586-7, and vol. iv. pp, 22- 
23. In the first of these he says of Dartmouth 
that “his mind was constantly occupied by 
schemes, disgraceful to an English seaman, for the 
destruction of the English fleets and arsenal’ 
The authorities given for this assertion areJ.& 
Clarke’s Life of James II. and the Trials of 
Ashton and Preston. Now, with regard to the 
latter, as my uncle truly remarks, “in these trials 
there is not one word to substantiate the abor, 
nor is Dartmouth’s name even mentioned.” Iti 
difficult to imagine how it could fail to have bee 
referred to in the letters captured by Billp 
(given in the report of the trials), if Dartmouth 
had really taken part in the plot and forme 
a scheme to betray Portsmouth to the Frenel, 
which is the real gravamen of the charge against 
him. With regard to Clarke’s Life of James II, 
practically consisting of what remains of # 
autobiography of that infatuated monarch, th 
evidence it affords is far from  conclusire 
James speaks of Preston stating in his confessia 
that Dartmouth had given him that account of the 
fleet which was found in his papers, but this *# 
only what he had heard ; he speaks, indeed, fro 
his own knowledge of a proffer of service made to 
him by Lord Dartmouth through Mr. Lloyd; bat 
he only says of it, “tho’ it was probably mm 
sincere fi.¢., than that of Lord Churchill, afte 
wards Duke of Marlborough], it proved of as litt 
use as the rest.” In vol. iv. p. 22, Macaulay™ 
peats his charge in a still more aggravated form 
“The treason of Dartmouth,” he says, 
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“yas of no common dye. He was an English seaman ; 
and he had laid a plan for betraying Portsmouth to the 
French, and had offered to take the command of a 
French squadron against his country.” 

No further authority is offered for this statement, 
which is doubtless dependent upon the confession 
of Sir Richard Grahme, or Lord Preston (as he 
daimed to be called). My uncle consulted all the 
original documents bearing upon this, including 
those in the possession of the Legge family, with- 
out finding any evidence of such treasonable 
schemes. I only wish further to endorse his re- 
mark upon the “obliquity of vision,” as he calls 
it, by which Macaulay could say that Dartmouth, 
before his death in the Tower, “lived long enough 
tocomplete his disgrace by offering his sword to 
the new Government.” For if as a naval com- 
mander he saw that the cause of that Government 
vas his country’s cause, surely it would have been 
the reverse of disgraceful to have taken command 
wder it against his country’s enemies. 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


§wirtia4n MisceLLanies.—Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s excellent Notes for a Bibliography of 
Swift have already been highly spoken of. In the 
fist ection occurs the following entry :— 

“1734. Miscellanies never before pub. in this king- 
tm. Pp. 55, 8vo. Lond. 1734, Bodl. Contains seven 
thort pieces, not all by Swift.” 

In the rich Halliwell Collection at the Penzance 
library there is a pamphlet of 55 pp., bound up 
wmongst several others of a uniform size, having 
the title, &c., as follows:— 

“Miscellanies. Consisting chiefly of Original Pieces 
it Prose and Verse. By D——n S——T, Never before 

hed in this Kingdom. Dublin Printed. London: 
lepritted for A. Moore in Fleetstreet, 1734. (Price 

Que Shilling.) ”? 

Iidoald fancy that this is a different publication 
fom the Bodleian copy as described by Mr. Lane- 
Its contents are as follows:— 

L dn Apology,* &c, (verse). 2. A Libel on D—— 
; anda Certain Great Lord (verse), 3. An Epistle 
pon an Epistle from a certain Doctor to a certain great 

+ Being a Christmas-Box for D, D—ny (verse). 
{dn Epistle to His Excellency John Lord Carteret, 
ueutenant of Ireland (verse), 5. The Drapier 
molished, and Set out in his own Proper Colours; 
teing 4 full Confutation of all his Arguments against 

7} tend Halfpence. By William Wood, Esq, (prose). 

| for an Act of Parliment to Sell the Bishop's 

(prose). 7. To the Rt. Honourable Sir Richard 

4 Kt, Lord Judge of the Assizes for the Province 
aster, The Humble Petition of Mr. Dermott 
tA  & well and most accomplished Gentleman (prose). 
7 of Verses Upon two celebrated Modern Poets 


Tene 

lb a letter to Lord Bolingbroke, dated from 

re March 21, 1729, Swift makes the remark 
they print some Irish trash in London, and 

titers 





* The full title is The Apology to Lady Carteret. 


charge it on me, which you will clear me of to my 
friends, for all are spurious except one paper [A 
Libel on Dr. Delany, and a certain Great Lord] for 
which Mr. Pope lately chid me.” I do not, how- 
ever, think it likely that Swift could have referred 
to the volume above noticed, but the verses were 
all, or nearly all, printed about or in 1729. 

The Drapier Demolished of William Wood is, of 
course, familiar to most students of Swift. No 
doubt its author was serious enough when he wrote 
it, but a perusal now can only elicit roars of 
laughter. Swift contended, amongst a number of 
other things, that the shopkeeper, or victualler, or 
any other tradesman has no more to do than to 
demand “ten times the price of his goods, if it is to 
be paid in Wood’s money; for example, twenty 
pence for a quart of ale.” “The devil is in his 
conscience !” howls the unlucky Wood. ‘“‘ Twenty 
pence for a quart of ale! I believe such another 
proposal was never [made] since Adam.” Wood 
winds up his process of demolition with:— 

“Tam told, That pitiful, malicious, insiduous, under- 
mining, scribling Drapier, set on a parcel of tatler’d, 
filthy, Irish, buttermilk, potatoe scoundrels to carry my 
effigies in Wood, and afterwards hang it at Stephen’s- 
Green; for which I hope when the Parliment Bits to 
have ample satisfaction.” 

Poor Wood! he was not destined to reap any profit 
from the mercenary project of the Duchess of Ken- 
dal. W. Roserts. 


Tne Pronunciation or “Snerry.”—‘‘ So 
called from the town of Xeres, in the province of 
Sevilla...... The Spanish « is a guttural letter 
(like Ger. ch), and was rendered by sh in English, 
to save trouble.” So says Prof. Skeat in his Dic- 
tionary. The fact is, however, that the symbol « 
was used to represent the sound sh in old Spanish, 
as is still the case in Portuguese. The same pho- 
netic value for « may be also found in some four- 
teenth century French texts and in some Middle 
English ones. 

We have one very interesting piece of evidence 
that in Spanish « was used to express the sound sh, 
and that is afforded us in the history of the alge- 
braic sign for an unknown quantity <x, an account 
of which may be found in the American Journal 
of Philology, April, 1884, p. 61. It will there be 
seen that Paul de Lagarde, in an article “ Woher 
stammt das « der Mathematiker ?” shows that the 
custom of our present notation of an unknown 
quantity by the letter « sprang from the equi- 
valence in phonetic value of the Spanish « with 
the initial consonant of the Arabic shai, thing. 
In Spanish shat was written zai, and x was 
reduced to simple a, the Spanish letter faithfully 
representing the sound of the Arabic initial. Just 
as the Arabs of Spain represented the unknown 
quantity of their mathematics by the simple 
term “thing” (shai), so the early Italian algebraists 
used the term cosa, In Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary 
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may be found another example of this value of 
Spanish 2, s.v. “Xebec.” This word, which in 
French is written chebec, is from the Span. xabeque, 
a word equivalent to the Arabic shabdk. 

That the Portuguese use «as equivalent to the 
sound sh in English we have abundant proof in 
that amusing philological work English as She 
is Spoke, where the student is told to pronounce 
“ sheep” as xipe and “ shirt” as xewr-te, 

In the Lothringischer Psalter, an old French 
translation of the fourteenth century, we find zamel, 
Ps, xcviii. 5=M.H.G. schamel, footstool ; exaufeit, 
Ps, xxxviii. 3=eschaufeit, Ps. Ixxvii. 58 ; moizes, 
Ps. civ. 31 =mouches, Ps. Ixxvii. 45. 

In the fourteenth century Middle English “ In- 
fancia Salvatoris,” printed by Horstmann in his 
Old English Legends, i. 101, the symbol x is used 
throughout for the usual sch- in the cases of zal, 
xuld (shall, should). A. L, Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Samvuet Daniet.—The advance of the British 
troops along the Nile recalls to mind the fine ode 
with which The Tragedy of Cleopatra concludes, 
and which was written by one of the most patriotic 
of our poets in the days when Sidney showed in 
his deeds, and Drayton in his verse, that partriotism 
and poetry were once interchangeable terms. As 
one who was acquainted with the Egyptian Soudan 
at a time when an Englishman might have walked 
unmolested from Massowah to Khartoum with no 
deadlier weapon than a walking-stick in his hand, 
I trust I shall not be considered to transgress 
against the principles of “‘N. & Q.” if I express 
the hope that that fine country may not be allowed 
to relapse into barbarism, but that under a just 
and beneficent government the prophetic vision of 
our English poet may be realized, and that under 
the auspices of modern science the Nile may be 
utilized to its utmost extent in the interests of 
civilization and commerce :— 

“ Draw back thy waters floe 
To thy concealed head : 
Rockes strangle up thy waues, 
Stop, Cataractes, thy fall, 
And turne thy courses 80, 
That sandy Desarts dead, 
The world of dust that craues 
Toswallow thee up all, 
May drinke so much as shall 
Reuiue from vasty graues 
A living greene which spred 
Far florishing, may grow 
On that wide face of Death, 
Where nothing now drawes breath.” 

I quote from the collected edition of 1623 ; and, 
& propos of Daniel, may I ask when the Apology, in 
which the poet disclaims any reference to the career 
of Essex in his Tragedy of Philotas, was first 
printed? I have the editions of 1605 and 1607, 
but not at hand, and I do not think it occurs in 
them, Who, again, was the “ worthy Countesse ” 





to whom Daniel addressed the manly letter of 

condolence which is printed on sheet N (unpaged) 

of the Whole Workes ? W. F. Parpeavy, 
Calcutta. 


Evance.istic Sympois.—I have just seen a very 
late instance of the use of these on the four cornen 
of acast-iron grave cover, similar in form to a 
ordinary oblong tomb-slab, in the churchyard of 
St. John’s, Sheriff Hill, Gateshead, bearing th 
following inscription :— 

“To the Memory of Robert Pickering, of London 
Engineer, died October 6, 1836, aged 50 years. This 
tribute of respect is erected by the workmen of Mess, 
Hawks & Co.'s Ironworks, Gateshead,” 

Over the inscription is a representation in relief of 
the crucifix with SS. Mary and Jobn, and on either 
side an angel blowing a long curved trumpet. At 
each corner is a medallion with one of the four 
evangelists, seated, with his appropriate symbol, 
There have been other devices, which have perished 
from oxidation of the iron. All the subjects ar 
very unconventionally treated, much in the style 
of those on hearses and coffin-plates. Are we to 
connect the use of the evangelistic symbols a 
tombstones with the old rhyme:— 

** Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on”? 
J. T. B 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Lipraries or Antiquiry.—The valuable and 
interesting work written by the learned librarin 
of the University of Bologna, Castellani, and a 
titled Le Biblioteche nell’ Antichiti, contains short 
sketches of the libraries of Nineveh and of the king 
Assur-bani-pal, libraries which at that time co- 
sisted of cuneiform inscriptions on stones, tem- 
cotta, &c. Castellani fully describes the wonderfal 
library of ancient Alexandria under the Plotoms 
(both the museum and the Serapeum at Brucham), 
the library of Pergamo, and the libraries of ancieat 
Rome. Librarians such as Callimacus, Eratostenes, 
Apolonius of Rodi, Aristonimo, and other disti- 
guished scholars are mentioned, and it may fairly 
be said of them that they were the creators of the 
science of bibliography. This little work is part 
cularly valuable for the references given in fot 
notes to the various works which Castellani bs 
consulted, and which form a trustworthy source 
information as to these libraries of two or thn 
thousand years ago. 

Cart A. Tamm, Librarian, ; 
International Health Exhibition 


Parattet Passaces: Biucner.—I cannot ly 
my hand upon the well-known anecdote of Ma 
shal Blucher, who, on his progress through Londo 
town, is somewhere recorded to have exp’ 
wonder and cupidity at the wealth of our melt 
polis in some such words as “‘ Was fiir Plunder’; 
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bat in turning over, the other day, Malcolm’s 
Sketches of Persia I found the following, p. 232:— 
# Seei Afghan] friend quite delighted with the 
ann f this ahs scene | Calcutta), Tasked him, 
with ome exultation, what he thought of it. ‘A won- 
derful place to plunder ! ’ was his reply.” 
What follows is of little importance. AsI find 
by the index to the last volume that there is 
another H. K. in the field of ‘‘ N. & Q.,” I revert 
toa pseudonym formerly used by me in the pages 
of this periodical, and now subscribe myself 
Harry Leroy Temp ce. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
wo family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mmes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
wawers may be addressed to them direct, 


TarpavLIN=Tar (Saitor).— For this usage 
Poof. Skeat, in his Etymological Dictionary, 
from Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. I have, 
however, met with an earlier instance of the use 
ofthe expression : — 

“Now, Sir, concerning my former Profession, let me 

tal you, that to be a Mariner or Tarpaling, is one of 
the most servile and slavish condition of life that can be, 
itisthe most expos’d to hardship and hazard ; He was 
wfool, who made a question, Whether he should number 
Seaman "twixt the Living or the Dead, being not much 
there two inches distant from death, viz., the thickness 
da rotten plank.” — The Parley of Beasts, by J. Howell, 
Wi, p. 12 (cf. also p. 40). 
Whoisthe “no fool” referred to? Tarpawling 
ingiven in The New World of English Words, 
168, bat there is no allusion to its being synony- 
nos with sailor. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tat Ceci. Manuscripts. — 

“The Cecil Manuscripts, which are preserved in Hat- 
feld House, contain upwards ot 30,000 documents, in- 
dading State papers of various reigns from Richard L., 
mmerous illuminated MSS., theological treatises, rolls 
genealogy, plans, charta, and voluminous correspond- 
ace between rsonages, some of them the most illus- 
twin English history.” — Architect, Dec. 6, 1884. 
lie calendars of these documents been prepared ? 
I'm, where may a copy be seen ? 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

4, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, S.W. 

(Part I. of a calendar of these MSS. has been issued 
Wythe Historical Manuscripts Commission. ] 


Two Ory Warcnes.—I should feel obliged to 
ayrader of “N. & Q.” who could furnish me 
wih the dates of two old watches. One has an 

» and bears the name “Charles Goode, 
le “ e ; 
lina?” the other bears the name “ Ja® — 


Goovren Paint encravep sy R. Sravier 
im 4 Picrure sy Srocker.—The subject is a 


young girl dressed in white with a red sash round 
her waist. She is seated on a chair, which is 
placed sideways. On her head is a large white 
cap, which is ornamented with black and white 
feathers and blue ribbons. The background is 
taken up with what appears to be a haystack, and 
on the right is a distant view of the sea with two 
or three ships and a rowing boat. Can any of 
your readers tell me the name of this print, and 
if it is intended as a portrait of any particular 
person ? G. F. R. B. 


EXHIBITION OF THE INCORPORATED LAWSOCIETY. 
—In July, 1862, there was printed a catalogue of 
autograph letters, historical and literary documents, 
and engraved portraits, being part of the collection 
of a member of the Incorporated Law Society, 
exhibited by the society, July 8, 10, 11, 1862. Is 
it known whether the collection still exists, and 
to whom it belongs ? C. H. 


“MARRIAGES ARE MADE IN HEAVEN.”—This 
proverbial expression is duly given in Hazlitt’s 
English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, but 
Hazlitt has no quotation from any author in illus- 
tration of its use. Can any of your correspond- 
ents give the earliest instance of its appearance 
under the above form of words? In Lyly’s Mother 
Bombie, 1594, Prisius says, “ You see marriage is 
destinie, made in heaven, though consummated on 
earth” (vol. ii. p. 119, Dramatic Works, 1858). 
This reminds one of Shakespeare’s “‘ Hanging and 
wiving goes by destiny” (Merchant of Venice, 
II. ix. 83). In The Cheats, by J. Wilson, 1662, 
Scruple remarks: “ Good sir, marriages are made 
in heaven,” p. 106, ed. 1874. Ray has the proverb, 
and gives the Italian nozze ¢ magistrato dal cielo é 
destino. F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


EMERALDS IN Episcopat Rines.—Can any of 
your readers give an instance of this stone being 
thus used in England prior to the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Dr. Rock (Church of our Fathers, vol. ii. 
p. 171) speaks of a “deep broad emerald ” being 
so employed. But have any of these rings con- 
taining emeralds been found ? José TomAs, 


Dauzett Famity.—I have a copy of the retour 
constituting Robert Dalzell, ensign to Capt. 
Dalzell, tutor to Thomas and Janet Dalzeall, 
legitimate children of the deceased John Dalzeall, 
of Straith, and his third wife, Julia Fergusone. 
The inquest was made in December, 1681, within 
the town hall of the burgh of Canongate, Edin- 
burgh, by two bailies and the usual jury of fifteen 
good men and true, of whom William Grahame, 
sergeant to Capt. Dalzell, was one. I know Capt. 
Dalzell to have been a younger brother of the first 
baronet of the Binns, and to have been the founder of 
the Lingo branch. But I should be much pleased 
to have information as to which of the Straiths it 
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was that John Dalzeall owned, what branch of the 
Dalzells he was connected with, who his three 
wives were, whether anything is known of the sub- 
sequent history of these minors in 1681, Thomas 
and Janet, and what relation to them was this 
ensign Robert Dalzell, at least twenty-five years 
of age then, who would have been their heir “si 
ipsis contigerit in fata decedere.” I may add 
that I find “ Robert Dalyell, witness,” attesting a 
document dated Edinburgh, Feb. 4, 1687, in 
which he is described as “servant to Capt. John 
Dalyell.” J. B. Dawzett. 
Lesmahagow, N.B. 


Otp Portrait.—I have a fine old portrait of a 
young gentleman, whose name is written in the 
corner, and appears, so far as I can make it out, 
that of Bardwell. The date, by dress, seems to 
be about 1780. If any one of that name or 
family exists, I shall be pleased to transfer the 
painting to him. Getpart Riaporg, M.A. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


Lists or Incumbents Wantep.—I want to 
complete my lists of (1) the rectors of St. Peter’s, 
Canterbury ; (2) the vicars of Holy Cross, Canter- 
bury ; (3) the vicars of St. Dunstan’s, Canter- 
bury. Where can I find the required information ? 
Hasted’s lists are very imperfect ; the registers do 
not supply all the names since the Reformation, 
and, of course, none before then. 


J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Fotxk Sonc. — Mr, John James Britton, of 
Heath House, Alcester, Warwickshire, asks if we 
have ever met with the following song, which he 
had from his cook, who is from Bretforton, Glou- 
cestershire :— 

“ Whistle or wassail about the town ; 
Got any apples? throw them down ! 
Cups white, ale brown, 
Barrels made of ivy tree, 
Come all you lads and drink with me. 
Up the ladder and down the wall, 
Half a peck will serve us all. 
If you ‘ll buy eggs, we Il buy flour, 
We 'll have a pudding as big as the tower.” 


Broummetu’s “Lire,” sy Cart, Jessz.—I find 
in this Life, published in two volumes in 1844, 
the following expressions. Can any of your 
readers explain them? What is “the song of 
Scrutinaria ” (vol. i. p. 18)? Who is “the kind, 
the courted, and the witty Hare,” who died in 
1804 (vol, i. p. 159); and what is “the well-known 
fox in Whittlebury forest” (vol. ii. p. 358) ? 

Henri van Lavy. 


Porrrevin, —I have two life-sized bronzes of 
greyhounds, which are works of art of the highest 
merit, and are each signed “ Poitevin.” Auguste 
Poitevin, born circa 1818, was a French sculptor 





ee 
of eminence, and may yet be living. Did he wot 
in bronze; and, if not, to whom may the abor. 
mentioned bronzes be attributed ? W 


Rounp Tower at JyAnst.—Can any one td 
me the real story of the above, on which Christin 
Rossetti has written a poem ? Incogyima, 


Baroness Betwasis, oF Oscopsy, Lixcoy. 
SHIRE, 1674.— The fine old mansion house gf 
Osgodby, between Irnham and Ingoldsby, Lis. 
colnshire, still remains, though now divided inty 
two farmhouses, the property of Lord Aveland, 
Osgodby is a portion of the parish of Lenton ( 
Lavington), and Sir William and Lady May 
Armayne, of Osgodby, are buried in Lenton Chur, 
where, on the north side of the chancel, there iss 
large monument to their memory. Sir William’ 
daughter (by his first wife) Susanna married Sir 
Henry Bellasis, K.B. Of her romantic career | 
need not here say anything, except that in 1674 
James II. created her Baroness Bellasis, of (s- 
godby, for life. She aftérwards married Mr. For. 
trey, of Chequers, and died at a good old ag, 
March 6, 1713. 1 want to know where she died 
and where she was buried; and also if there is 
any monument to her memory; and if so, whatis 
the inscription. Curusert Bepe 


INHABITANTS OF Cork IN 1652.—Burke, in his 
Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland, says, in 
a note to the pedigree of Coppinger, of Ballyvolane 
(vol. ii. p. 326, ed. 1835), that in 1652 it would 
appear that Cromwell “ wished to restore the loa 
magistracy, for a list of the principal inhabitant 
of the city (Cork) and its adjacencies was in tht 
year sent to England by James Coppinger, By, 
An authentic copy of the document is in the pe 
session of Miss B. Goold, of Cork.” Has this it 
ever been published? If not, where can te 
original or an authentic copy be seen? Burk 
refers to Smith’s Cork, vol. ii. p. 173, but there 
no information anent the list there. 

Ross O’Connett. 

Maulagh, Killarney, Ireland. 


Snakes 1n InELAND.—Are there any snakes 
Ireland, venomous or otherwise ? G. 8. B. 


Rop1xa.— Will any of your readers obligemewit 
the origin of this word? It is used throughout the 
Somersetshire coast by gunners, who wait in th 
marshes near the Bristol Channel, in the evenitf 
to shoot wild fowl “ roding in” half an hour afte 
sunset. I suspect it is an old Norman word, § 
relic amongst many of their sporting terms. 
French roder, to hover, seems to help this view,# 
swimming in best describes their flight as they p 
by in the twilight. James TURNER 


Ram’s Horns.—Mr. Hurt, of Alderwasley Hil, 
Derby, has in his possession a pair of rams 
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fixed on a pole which was originally about four feet | one of the Highland towns of Scotland was wafted 


long. Where the horns join it are three silver 


plates with names upon them, commencing with 
that of “ Mr. Charles Hurt, mayor 1701.” Most 
of the names are those of people who lived in the 
town and district of Wirksworth, co. Derby, which 
was never a corporate town. I am aware of the 
custom of “Swearing upon Horns” at Highgate, 
and of the customs at Hornchurch, Charlton, and 
other places. Can any of your readers enlighten 
me as to the uses of these ram’s horns, and the 
ses to which they were applied? W. W. 
irksworth. 


Tae “Ortentat Review.”—I should be glad 
of some information concerning this periodical, 
which was published in London by a Prince 
Piltzpoi about the year 1861. 

Epitor or “ GIORNALE DEGLI 
Erupiti £ DEI Curiosi.” 
Padus. 


Picture in Setpornz Cuurca.—Can any of 
your many readers inform me if the ancient trip- 
tych “ Picture presented to the Church of Selborne 
by Benjamin White, Esq,” representing the adora- 
tim of the kings and shepherds, of which an en- 
gaved outline illustration appears in the third 
tdition, 4to., 1813, of The Naturai History of 
Slborne, is still to be seen in Selborne Church; 
ad, if not, what has become of it, and where it 
my now be seen? Judging by the engraving, 
me would take it to be a picture of much interest, 
wd possibly by Jan Gossaert of Maubeuge. 

Gerorce P. Boyce, 

Hrrurrs’ Weeps at Creation or A Kyicat | 
@ tae Baru.—In a manuscript account of the | 
weition of Prince Arthur, son of Henry VIL, a | 
Khight of the Bath, after mention of the fees to 
the officials, comes, “The Minstrells had all the 
Hermits Weeds for their ffee.” What is here re- 
famed to by “ the hermits weeds” ? 

W. E. Bocxtey. 

Francis Neravus was M.P. for the borough of 
Iewich, and died in 1732, when there appeared 
ithe Ipswich Gazette a poem commencing— 

“Is Negus gone? Ah, Ipswich ! weep and mourn.” 
Ithould feel obliged to any one who would send 
ta copy of the verses, or tell me where I can 
pecure one, as the British Museum has no number 
ithe Ipswich Gazette earlier than 1734. 

W. E. Layton. 

Westerfield Road, Ipswich. 


lox Brovcuam’s Ixpiscartion.—In an article 
® Lord Brougham, published in the Monthly 

de, vol. i. p. 255 (March, 1838), I find it 
Mated, as the chief ground of Lord Brougham’s 
tion from office under Lord Melbourne, that 
™ indiscreet familiarity which escaped him in 





| over the Border and reached the Court, where it 
| shocked the pride of caste and gave unpardonable 
| offence.” What was this act of “indiscreet fami- 
liarity ” ? E. Waurorp, M.A. 


“Rip van Winkie.”—Can any of your readers 
|inform me in what volume of translations from 
| the German is to be found a story strongly re- 
|sembling Washington Irving’s Rip van Winkle ? 

J. G. 

Joce Famities.—'The following coats of arms 
are all given by different authorities as belonging 
to families of the name of Joce. I should be much 
obliged to any one who would inform me where- 
abouts they were settled. (1) Arg., on a chey. 
per pale az. and gu., three escallops of the first. 
(2) Arg., on a bend gu., three water bougets or. 
(3) Arg., on a bend az., three water bougets or. 
(4) Arg., a fesse between three crosses formées 
sable. (5) Arg., a fesse between three crosses 
patées sable. (6) Arg., a fesse between six 
crosses patées sable. (7) Sable, on a fesse, three 
wilks fesseways, gules, (8) Arg., a chevron be- 
tween three lions rampant, gules, (9) Arg, a 
chevron between three holly-leaves, gules, (10) 
Arg., three torteaux in bend, cotized gules, 

J. H. G. 


Turton.—There lived in Limerick, some time 
at the close of the last century, a family named 
Turton. One of them was a Col. Robert Turton 








of the Indian army; another, Frances, was married 
to the Rev. George Cotton, who was curate of St. 
Anne’s, Dubliv, and died in 1837. The arms of 
these Turtons were the same as those of the Staf- 
fordshire family, from which they said they were 
descended. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw 
light on this connexion ? C. 


EXPLANATION Wantep.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” explain the following lines, which 
occur in pt. i. st. ii. of Mrs. Browning’s Casa 
Guidi Windows ?— 

‘The tall green poplars grew no longer straight 
Whose tops not looked to Troy.” 
A. &. &, 


Autnors or Qvorations WANTED.— 
“The great of old ! 

The dead but sceptred sovrans, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” J.t 
Thou shalt come, but after what long years of trial, 

Weary watchings, baffled longings, dull denial.” 
W. B, K, 
“ The parson said ’twas Providence, 4 
The doctor said twas drains.” W, B. K. 
* The sky is dark with the storms that lower, 
And our hearts grow faint as in dread each hour ; 
Let the nation arise to control its fate, 
Ere its sun goes down and it proves too late,” 
Quoted by Mr. Stanhope at the Duke of Wellington’s 
Riding School, Feb, 25. Joun COLEBROOKE, 
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Replies. 
DEFINiTION OF GENIUS. 
(6 S. xi. 89.) 


I believe that the correct rendering of this saying 
is “an infinite capacity for taking pains,” not “a 
capacity for taking infinite pains.” But this 
matters little. The whole definition seems to be 
misleading. That some men of genius have 
possessed a capacity for taking pains cannot be 
doubted. But, though study and research may 
bring about great results, they cannot command 
the heaven-born gift of genius. To my mind, genius 
is an attribute, which enables its fortunate possessor 
easily to attain results that can only be acquired 
by mediocrity after infinite trouble. As the in- 
tuitive quality in woman enables her at once to 
leap at a just conclusion, which men only arrive at 
after much thought, so genius leaps at and com- 
mands results which industrious mediocrity may 
counterfeit, but which it can never produce by 
inspiration. I should like to see this subject 
treated with becoming dignity. It must be plain 


to every one that if genius is simply a capacity 
for taking pains it cannot be regarded as an 
uncommon attribute, but rather as a state of 
diligence (tempered by sound common sense), which 
by discipline may produce work of surprising 


excellence. It might easily be shown that genius, 
both productive and unproductive, prolific and 
sterile, is often hampered by constitutional neg- 
ligence and a lack of personal energy. We need 
not go far afield for examples. Take the cases of 
Rossini and of Byron. Both of these men of 
genius produced wondrous works. It might not 
be too much to say that they revolutionized the 
tastes of Europe in music and in poetry. The 
former lacked energy, the latter was negligent. 
In neither the one nor the other was there any 
marked capacity for ‘‘taking infinite pains.” 
Rossini composed under the influence of an in- 
spiration which startled those who knew him in 
the flesh. In the common occupations or exi- 
gencies of social life he was lazy to the last degree. 
He had no capacity for taking pains. He com- 
posed because, so to speak, he could not help it ; 
and if he had not been a man of genius we should 
never have heard his name. Byron, though 
possessed of extraordinary natural energy, was 
negligent in the construction of his splendid verse, 
and could barely bring himself to rewrite the blurred 
and disjointed poetry which he had thrown off in 
fits of uncontrollable emotion. “I am like the 
tiger,” he says, in one of his letters to Murray ; “ if 
I miss the first spring I can never renew the attack, 
but am forced to retire growling into the jungle.” 

The conception both of Childe Harold and 
Don Juan—to go no further for examples—was 
the result of inspiration. Most of the verses were 
written at white heat ; and yet it is evident to the 


student that the poet had no capacity for taking 
even ordinary pains either in the motif or con. 
struction of these poems, The stages between the 
actual conception of a poem or a picture and their 
subsequent development form the debateable 
land between myself and those who take an oppo. 
site view of this interesting question. Few will 
deny that, while the finest touches are often 
indicative of genius, many elaborate works which 
command the world’s esteem are, as clearly, 
merely the result of patience and research. | 
am persuaded that a man may have the gift to 
conceive a masterpiece, and the capacity to doit 
justice, without possessing the necessary patience 
which would enable him to carry his conception 
into effect. Take the case of Doré. Who can look 
at his pictures without being struck by their 
internal evidence in favour of genius of a sur 
prising kind? And yet, how they shock us, for the 
most part, by their crudity, want of finish, fim- 
siness of execution, and, strange to say, by the 
painter’s glaring groups of inharmonious coloun! 
Though Gustave Doré was a man of genius, who 
executed an enormous amount of imaginative work, 
who shall say that he took “ infinite pains” in the 
manipulation of his pictures? Who that hs 
visited the wondrous museum of pictures by the 
Belgian painter Wiertz can fail to come to the con- 
clusion that the producer of those paintings wass 
man of genius who, unhappily for himself and for 
the world, had not the faintest notion of perseverance! 
To deny Wiertz whatever distinction the attribute 
genius confers would be ridiculous. He stands in 
the first rank among the painters of imagination 
Those who have inspected his pictures will under 
stand me best if I name “ La Puissance Humaine 
n’a pas de limite” on the one hand, and th 
extraordinary “Thoughts of a Head after Death’ 
on the other. 

Thomas Chatterton (who died at eighteet) 
possessed genius. His attributes were complet 
He took “infinite pains” with his forgeries 
heraldic and otherwise—it is true ; but would be 
not have taken a higher place in the annals d 
literature if he had cast such folly to the winds and 
taken an independent line, writing from the heart, 
as in some of the poems which are avowedly bi 
own? If I were asked to define the genius 
Chatterton I could not do better than point to the 
Parliament of Sprytes, which, according to Mr. 
Catcott, was written at one sitting, or to the incom 
parable ode or chorus in Goddwyn. If Chattertot 
had an uncommon ardour in the pursuit of knor 
ledge, he also possessed an uncommon facilily 
in the attainment of it, by which, I take it, 
clearly proved his genius. We have it on the 
authority of Southey that to write well in pre 
is perhaps more the effect of art, of study, # 
habit, than of natural genius ; whereby he 
points to a distinction between art, study, 
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genius. A mediocre mind, fortified by memory 
and sided by a constitution capable of concentrated 
jabour and research, may produce a history of 
England ; but it requires genius to make it pic- 
taresque, fascinating, and commanding. Genius 
js not easily defined. It may be the soul’s imagi- 
nativefaculty. It is claimed for many, and possessed 
by few. It implies misery to its possessor unless 
healso has a capacity for turning it to account; but 
of one thing I am sure: it is no more that capacity 
itself than it was the colour of Gladiateur which 
nearly ruined me over the Derby. 
Ricuarp Epecumse. 
15, Westover Villas, Bournemouth. 


I wish to draw attention to the fact that the 
definition of genius as “the capacity for taking 
infinite pains” is not a true one. At best it 
merely expresses a portion, and that the least 
— portion, of the truth. To complete the 

ition we require the addition of the following 
viz., “combined with the faculty of discern- 
ing whether the object is worth the trouble, and in 
which direction success is the most probable.” 
These conditions are absolutely necessary. The 
tme genius is he who sees his way, and who, seeing 
it, pursues it with the utmost care, neglecting no 
dreumstance as being too trivial, and concentrating 
hisstrength upon the most hopeful point of advance. 
The mere taking of infinite pains, without any 
guiding power to render such pains successful, is 
— but dunderheaded stupidity. Whilst the 
dull plodder wastes his energy upon work that 
lads to nothing further, the genius concentrates it 
upon work which to every one else around him may 
wem trivial enough, but he sees farther than others, 
ad knows that a splendid ultimate success is 
probable enough. Surely the faculty to know 
what work is worth doing is immeasurably greater 
than the mere dogged resolution which goes round 
ina hopeless circle. Watter W. SxKear. 


The definition of genius as “the capacity for 
laking infinite pains ” has been discussed on several 
occasions in ““N. & Q.” The references are so 
tmerous that it would be perplexing to cite them. 
Bat, so far as I can judge, those which are most 
doeely to the point are the following. In 5S, xii. 
Me. G. W. Penny refers to Carlyle’s Frederick 
tht Great, vol. i. p. 407, as containing the expres- 
won, “Tt is the fruit of ‘genius’ (which means 
tnscendent capacity of taking infinite trouble, 
tnt of all)” &. At p. 213 H. P. refers to the 
Pevious query of R. F.S. (p. 68) by claiming the 
phnse for himself :-— on . 

“With a slight alteration, the words are my own, and 
Me to be found in bk. ii. chap. x. of Blue and Green, 

in the spring. The passage, referring to John 

the ocia, runs thus : ‘No man ever illustrated better 
truth of the saying that genius is patience—the 

I for taking infinite pains.’ ‘ Genius is patience’ 


lieved to be my own and original, I am aware that the 
memory is apt to plagiarize unwittingly.” 

At p. 337 E. 8. B. observes that the following 
passage occurs in “Ellice Hopkins’s little book, 
Work amongst Working Men, not put in the form 
of a quotation. ‘Gift, like genius, I often think 
only means an infinite capacity for taking pains.’” 
There are notices passim of the sentiment, but 
not the exact expression, as occurring in Buffon and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ep. MarsHatt. 





Sratistics or Gaertic (6 S. xi. 127).—Some 
inquiries are made by M. Garpoz about the 
number of persons in Scotland who speak Gaelic. 
When the census was taken in 1881 the number 
of persons speaking Gaelic was noted; this was the 
first time of doing so, although on previous occasions 
when the ten-yearly census was to be taken, from 
various quarters an endeavour was made to have 
this important matter attended to, This was done 
a year or two years before the time for taking the 
census. In 1881 the number of Gaelic-speaking 
persons was 231,602. In the Inverness Celtic 
Magazine, March, 1881, p. 248, the editor, Mr. 
Alexander Mackenzie, says the real number was 
probably about 250,000. It would take up too 
much space in “N. & Q.” to give in detail an 
explanation of this inaccuracy. In the directions, 
the unwise use of the expression “ habitual 
speakers ” confused the enumerators. It was 
thought that if a person spoke to, say, forty per- 
sons in a day, and to only five of them in Gaelic, 
he was not an habitual speaker, and he was not 
counted. As to the number of Gaelic-speaking 
Scots living in the United Kingdom but furth of 
Scotland it is difficult to make a guess; they 
may be ten thousand. In 1875 the Rev. Dr. 
Maclauchlan said that in Scotland there were 
300,000 persons who spoke Gaelic. He is a 
well-known Gaelic scholar and minister of a Gaelic 
church in Edinburgh. 

It is much to be regretted that every time the 
census was taken they had not added three 
columns to the tables, one to show how many 
speak Gaelic only, another to say how many speak 
Gaelic and English, and a third giving the total 
number of persons speaking Gaelic. As it is the 
country that pays the cost of taking the census, the 
country has a right to insist on its being done 
properly. This was never done till 1881, and then 
with some great defects. There is a detailed 
account of the Gaelic census of Scotland in 1881 
in the Celtic Magazine, May, 1882. Every one 
in Scotland knows it already, but for the informa- 
tion of M. Garpoz it may be mentioned here that 
the behaviour of the authorities towards Gaelic 
has always been one of oppression, repression, dis- 
couragement, unfairness, injustice, and bad treat- 
ment generally, If they could they would ignore 
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to appoint to a Highland parish a minister unable 
to speak the tongue, which was the only one under- 
stood by half of the flock. They often chose for 
teachers persons not acquainted with Gaelic. The 
children used to be taught to read English without 
knowing the meaning of the words. If a child 
spoke Gaelic in school he was punished. This was 
like the way that Russia treated the schools in the 
provinces stolen from Poland. The plan of pay- 
ment for results, or adding to the teacher’s income 
according to the proficiency of the scholars, was 
not extended to any proficiency in Gaelic. This 
was bribing the teacher to neglect Gaelic and 
bribing the children to give up their mother- 
tongue. Perhaps in the last few months this has 
been altered. Last year an Edinburgh periodical 
of great circulation had an article on the existence 
and prospects of Gaelic. The writer was daring 
enough to give the article the title, in large letters, 
of “ The Gaelic Nuisance.” How long will Gaelic 
last? How long will it continue to be a spoken 
language ? Every twenty or thirty years its area is 
a little less in extent, and also is more sprinkled 
over with persons ignorant of it. Still, however 
much its ill-wishers may desire its end, it will be 
spoken for five hundred years yet. The year 1851 
was the first time that statistics of the Irish language 
were given in the census of Ireland; this has since 
been done every ten years. It is strange that in 
Wales this matter has always been neglected. To 
return to the Highlands. The Gaelic School 
Society gets very little support; its income 
diminishes every year. People abstain from help- 
ing it who at the same time give liberally to 
schemes for the educational improvement of the 
man-eating savages of New Guinea. If there were 
a society for the purpose of teaching the young 
people in the Cannibal Islands to read in their own 
tongue, our Scotch philanthropists would give 
money freely for this object, and at the same time 
(as they do now) refuse similar aid to the Western 
Isles. Their charity is considerable, but certainly 
it does not begin at home. 
Tuomas Srratrron, M.D.Edin. 
Devonport, Devon. 


The Parliamentary Paper is 1882 (46); reference 
in permanent set (at British Museum), 1882, L. 
855. The Slateman’s Year-Book quotes correctly. 
The return is by counties, parishes, and registra- 
tion districts, ‘The sources are the census enu- 
meration books, the statements of householders’ 
schedules, and the completed returns of shipping. 
The numbers agree with the census, 1881. 

Monsmoc RarrnaBit, 


The Return “of the Numbers of the Gaelic Speak- 
ing People of Scotland by Counties, Parishes, and 
Registration Districts under the Scottish Census 
of 1881” will be found among the Parliamentary 
Papers of 1882, vol. 1. The number of the paper 





is H.C. 46. The total number of Gaelic speakers 
in Scotland, according to this return, is 231,609, 
G. F. RB. B, 


Heravpic ANoMALIES: Cross or ARCHBisHops 
(6% S. xi. 6, 96).—My opinion that the crook which 
archbishops used when and as other bishops did 
was never superseded by the cross is based on the 
ritual directions in the pontificals, and on what | 
have been able to see for myself and otherwise 
ascertain with regard to modern Roman usage, | 
have, however, I believe, always carefully avoided 
saying that the cross was never held by the arch. 
bishop in his own hand. Perhaps it sometimes 
was, but certainly it was usually borne by his 
“ croyser,” or cross-bearer, who might even be one of 
his suffragan bishops (Lel. Coll. iii. 192). An arch- 
bishop has always used a crook ; the Pope is the 
only Roman prelate who does not (Catholic Dic- 
tionary). All I said was that I had not seen any 
satisfactory evidence that the cross ever took the 
place of the crock. In seals, monuments, &c., the 
cross held by archbishops seems to be purely em- 
blematical and distinctive, like the martyr’s palm, 
or like the crowns and mitres on the heads of 
kings and prelates lying in bed. Such re 
presentations were not liable to be misunder- 
stood at the time when they were made. The 
bell-founder’s window at York, which I regret to 
say I had quite forgotten, is more to the point 
than anything which has been brought forward, 
but Iam not convinced by an isolated example. 
It may be a mistake made by the desiguer of the 
window, or he may have purposely introduced it 
to emphasize the archiepiscopal character of the 
prelate, or it may be due to “ restoration.” 

In 1883 I looked at a good many MS. and other 
illustrations at the British Museum and elsewhere, 
not “to establish any doctrine,” but, if possible, to 
find out the truth. Out of nine MSS. at the British 
Museum with representations of archbishops, I did 
not find one which showed the cross in the arch- 
bishop’s hand where it was certainly not emblems- 
tical, unless it was Vitell, A. 13, in which, on the 
reverse of the leaf with the coronation of Henry IIL, 
the king is seated, holding a sword, while before 
him are two prelates, one with pall and cross, the 
other with crook; again, in the marginal illus. 
trations to Cronicon Koffense, circ. 1310 (Nero, 
D. 2), archbishops are represented holding crosses, 
bishops crooks ; but I am inclined to think the 
crosses are merely “attributes,” for the reason 
stated above. If an archbishop ever used a cross 
by way of pastoral staff, how is it that we find 
nothing about such use in the pontificals, or m2 
the works of ritualists such as Bona, Martene, and 
Pellicia ? J.T. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


J. T. F. is quite right, and I hope the question 
is settled. The reason why an archbishop § 
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sometimes represented with a cross in his hand 
is simply to symbolize his primacy and to avoid 
blocking the figure by a cross- bearer in front, which 
would be his proper place. Episcopal croziers are 
held with the crook outwards, abbatial inwards. 
I may also add that it is only in his own province 
where an archbishop would be so represented, and 
where alone he can have his pallium and proces- 
sional cross, The case of an archbishop sent else- 
where as apostolic delegate is another matter. 
F.S.A.Scot. 


Tae Catuotic Rott (6™ §. xi. 167).—Catholic 
members as long as they tock a separate oath 
used to subscribe a separate roll. Members of the 
Society of Friends still subscribe a separate affir- 
mation, though in the same volume with the sub- 
scription to the oath. D. 


Dr. Jounson’s Penance (6 §, xi. 1, 91).— 
The poem of Mr. W. Thornbury on this subject 
must not be regarded as of any historic value, as 
he merely took up and versified what lay ready to 
hand, and rarely was at the trouble of accurate 
investigation. I can speak with certainty as to 
ny since I was in 1861 sub-editor of Once 
a Week, and suggested the scene to Mr. Thorn- 
bury as a subject for his pen. I may add that 
the poem was sent to one of our artists to illustrate, 
but that he declined it, as, on strictly religious 
grounds, he objected to the idea of human penance 
a in any sense expiatory. The verses were then 
sent to Mr. Matthew (not J.) Lawless, by whose 
graceful pencil the scene is immortalized, as my 
friend Mr. Pickrorp tells your readers. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I cannot refrain from a remark in reference to 
Mz Sotxy’s letter at the last reference. It is 
convincing as to the preference due to White’s 
mrrative over Warner's. With regard to Mr, 
Souty’s question, “ Whether there is any evidence 
tothe term of fifty years,” I do not sup- 
pee there is any except Warner’s mention of it ; 

when he further asks why Johnson should 
lave waited fifty years before atoning for his 
ience, it is obvious to point out that 

ve know, whatever the reason was, that it was 
wmething like that interval, as Johnson told 
White in 1784 that the penance was performed 

4 few years ago,” and his father died in 1731. 
ll who have been deeply attached to a parent 
vill know that the sorrow for the fault must have 

felt most bitterly immediately after the 
parent’s death ; but it would probably recur with 
wusual force at the anniversaries of that death. 
this, it seems to me, we have a key to the 
of the penance, which I should now place 

et by a few years than in my former communi- 
Johnson returned to Lichfield from 


Oxford in the autumn of 1731, and his father 
died in the following December. His circum- 
stances were bad in the last year of his life, and 
no doubt his health was failing. Yet he may 
have kept up the bookselling until nearly the 
last, and may have asked his son to take his 
place at Uttoxeter soon after the return of the 
latter from Oxford, when, fresh from the univer- 
sity, he perhaps stood a little upon his dignity. 
This doubtless weighed upon his mind when his 
father died not long afterwards. Now, was there 
any year in particular in which Johnson was at 
Lichfield about the time of an anniversary of his 
father’s death? There were, I believe, but two 
such, 1772 and 1781. The former is excluded, 
because he could hardly speak of that in 1784 as 
being “a few years ago.” The latter fits in with 
this very well, and as December of that year was 
just fifty years after Michael Johnson’s death, his 
son may well have thought, when in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time, that there was then a special 
fitness in endeavouring to atone for his filial dis- 
obedience. And probably the term of fifty years 
was mentioned to Warner, though he may have 
missed its exact meaning. W. T. Lynn, 
Blackheath, 


The main question is whether this ever did take 
place. Prefixed to the poem, “Dr. Johnson’s 
Penance,” in Once a Week, vol. vi. p. 14, is a state- 
ment to the effect that the story rests upon Dr. 
Johnson’s conversation with “ Mr. Henry White, a 
young clergyman in Lichfield in 1784. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, vol. viii., edition 1835, p. 378.” As 
to the exact number of years which elapsed, sup- 
posing it ever to have taken place, we must not 
be too particular. Michael Johnson is known to 
have died in 1731, and his son Dr. Johnson was 
born September, 1709, and died Dec, 13, 1784, 
There is also the story told of his having been 
touched for the king’s evil by Queen Anne, whom 
he remembered “as a stately lady dressed in black 
velvet.” She died Aug. 1, 1714, and the touching 
took place in 1712, Uttoxeter is nearly thirty 
miles from Lichfield, and there is a probability 
that Michael Johnson might on market-days 
have had there a bookstall or booth, or, as it used 
to be provincially called within my own recollec- 
tion, a “standing” in the North Midland counties. 
Uttoxeter perhaps might have had in those days 
a population of three thousand people. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fats or Nracara (6% §, x. 449 ; xi. 33, 96). 
—It is asked when the first notice of the falls 
appeared. In his Jeswits in Canada, Parkman 
says they were first mentioned by Raguenot in 
his Relation des Hurons, 1648. Raguenot says, 
“Nearly south of this same Neutral Nation 
there is a great lake, about two hundred leagues 
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in circuit, named Erie, which is formed by the 
discharge of the Fresh Sea, and which precipitates 
itself by a cataract of frightful height into a third 
lake, named Ontario, which we call Lake St. 
Louis.” The Fresh Sea is Lake Huron. By an 
oversight, Parkman (Discovery of the Great West) 
says Hennepin’s description of the falls is the 
earliest known to exist; his Travels were pub- 
lished in 1683. The falls are clearly shown in 
Champlain’s Map, 1632. In Canada they never 
speak of the Falls of Niagara, they always say the 
falls. The writings of Parkman are the best on 
the early history of British North America. I 
have been three times at the falls, and twice 
stayed a few days. I did not cross to the right 
bank. I steamed down the river to the mouth of 
Chippewa Creek. The view is very striking ; the 
river seems to disappear, and a high wall of steam 
or vapour rises to a great height. I went under 
the full, and was very glad when the guide said it 
was time to turn back. I quite agreed with him. 
I had a very bad quarter of an hour. While 
passing under, or behind, the fall, it is very diffi- 
cult to hear, breathe, or see. The noise makes it 
difficult to hear what the guide says ; the agita- 
tion of the air renders breathing anxious, and the 
jerking of particles of water sideways comes pain- 
fully against the eyes, so that it is not easy to 
keep them open. On getting out of this tunnel, 
made half of rock and half of water, I recovered 
my sight and hearing, and also my common sense, 
which I had left at the entrance. My reward was 
a printed certificate from an official to say that I 
had gone to Termination Rock under the fall. The 
wet and sloping rock is very slippery, and the 
little trip is not without danger. People who 
have not been to Canada, and who are reading 
books on it, are apt to confuse the town of Niagara 
with the falls ; the town is fourteen miles distant, 
at the mouth of the river, where it enters Lake 
Ontario. At one time the falls were seven miles 
further down the river, at Queenstown. On the 
supposition that they go back one foot in a year, 
it is thought by Lyell that thirty-seven thousand 
years have been spent in cutting this gorge. 


Tuomas STRATTON. 
Devonport, Devon, 


F, Newsery (6 S. xi. 108).—The nephew 
of John Newbery, bookseller, &c., and the pur- 
chaser of The Vicar of Wakefield for sixty pounds 
from Dr. Johnson. Vide Forster’s Life of Gold- 
smith, Henry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Harpinee’s Poems (6 §. xi. 88).—The book 
cited in Burn’s Parish Registers is :— 

** Poems, Latin, Greek, and English ; to which is 
added an Historical Enquiry and Essay upon the Ad- 
ministration of Government in England during the 
King’s Minority. By Nicholas Hardinge, Esq., M.A., 


Revised by George Hardinge, M.A., F.R.S., and FSA. 
(London, 1818.) ” 
The passage referred to occurs in a letter written 
by Mr. Nicholas Hardinge to Mr. Barrett, and 
dated 1750. The writer is describing his tour 
through Derbyshire, and, having mentioned the 
custom of decking the Tissington Springs, goes on 
to say:— 

* In this town the old parochial custom of acting plays 
is also observed, though | never bad the good fortune 
of being present at any of these Interludes.” —Pp, 185-4, 


G. F. R. B. 


Scorrisn, Scorcn, anv Scors (6 §. x. 308, 
353, 526 ; xi. 90).—All lovers of philology are in- 
debted to Dr. Murray for his exhaustive and lucid 
discussion of these forms. Personally I have to 
thank him for so courteously and patiently ex 
pounding their etymology, which I had rested on 
too modern a basis. The main purpose, however, 
of my communication was to illustrate the practice 
of leading authors since the fourteenth century; 
and I should like to add now that, in reference to 
Burns, I fancy Dr. Murray and myself are quite 
agreed. I intended to indicate that Burns had 
made such an advance into the modern practice 
that he used whatever form occurred to him as 
suitable at the moment of composition. This is 
no doubt the explanation of “ guid braid Scotch” 
in the Earnest Cry and Prayer, and “ plain braid 
Scots” in the Brigs of Ayr. So, too, with the 
purely arbitrary choice exhibited in the use of 
“sax Scotch miles” in the Auld Mare Maggie, 
and “lang Scots miles” in Tam o’ Shanter—s 
choice, it may be added, that rests rather more 
upon irregularity of practice than artistic pro- 
priety. In the poet’s letters, the structure of which 
is not necessarily determined by such restrictions 
as occur in verse, the same disregard as to parti- 
cular spelling is apparent. In two letters, «9, 
written within five days of each other, we find him 
speaking of “old Scotch songs” and “old Scottish 
songs,” and he gives “Scotsman” and “ Scotch- 
man” quite promiscuously. While, then, it may 
be admitted at once that Burns in his poems used 
the words in question in accordance with the law 
of special fitness, it cannot but be manifest also 
that in his employment of them, both in verse and 
prose, he displayed irregularity of practice. 

Tuomas BaYne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Brstiocrapay or “Epwin Droop” (6" & 
xi. 89).— The following references to articles 0 
Dickens’s last book are given in Poole’s Index t 
Periodical Literature (1882): Belgravia, vol. xxx. 
p. 453; Old and New, vol. ii. p. 530; Bvery 
Saturday, vol. ix. pp. 291, 594; and Southern 
Magazine, vol. xiv. p. 219. G. F. R. B 


Woop Piczon (6% §, x. 328, 434; xi. 34).— 





Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &c. 


Collected and 
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refer to the wood pigeon, but to the house dove, 
which sings a very different song, part of which is 
well expressed by the words (!) coo-rookity-coo, 
while that of the former may be not inaptly sylla- 
bled by the famous “ take-two, Taffy, take-two,” to 
which it has been often likened. ANPIEL, 


Isvocents’ Day (6% §. x. 493).—Apropos of 
the quotation given by your correspondent may be 
cited the following passage from The Popish King- 
dome, by Thomas Naogeorgus, “Englyshed by 
Barnaby Googe,” 1570 :— 
“Then comes the day that calles to minde the cruell 

Herodes strife, 
Who seeking Christ to kill, the king of euerlasting 


e, 
Destroyde the little infants yong, a beast unmerci- 


And put to death all such as were of two yeares age or 


lease. 
To them the sinfull wretchesse crie, and earnestly do 


ray, 

To get them pardon for their faultes, and wipe their 
sinnes away. 

The Parentes when this day appeares, doe beat their 
children all, 

(Though nothing they deserue) and seruaunts all to 
beating fall, 

And Monkes do whip eche other well, or else their 
Prior great, 

Or Abbot mad, doth take in hand their breeches all 
to beat : 


In worship of these Innocents, or rather as we see, 
In honour of the cursed king, that did this crueltee.” 


F, 45, Reprint, 1880, 
Hospinian writes :— 

“Hujus lanienz truculentissimz ut pueri Christiano- 
mm recordentur, et simul discant odium, persecutionem, 
trucem, exilium, egestatemque statim cum nato Christo 
incipere, virgis czedi solent in aurora hujus diei adhuc in 
ketulis jacentes a parentibus suis,”—De Orig. Fest. 
Christ, p. 161. 

(f also The Book of Days, vol. ii. pp. 776-7, and 
Dyer's Popular Customs, pp. 498-9. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


The custom mentioned by L, L. K. (Hull) is of 
weient date, as the learned Gregory observes, “ It 
been a custom, and is yet elsewhere, to whip 
wthechildren upon Innocents’ Day morning, that 
tte memory of Herod’s murder might stick the 
doer, and in a moderate proportion to act over 
tecreltie again in kinde.” It was thought un- 
to commence any business on this feast, and 

ve from Fenn’s letters the coronation of 
livard IV. was put off one day because “ Childer- 
ms” fell on the first appointed. A kind of 
Minature saturnalia seems to have been held, 
n, for instance, donning their parents’ habits 
exercising a temporary authority over their 


lovers, who from the days of Acontius have 
on the qui vive to turn popular superstitions 
customs to their own advantage, made the 


visiting their mistresses. Clement Marot has an 
epigram on the circumstance. In the works of 
Rabelais and in the Heptameron of Marguerite 
de Valois there are also, I think, allusions to the 
merry pranks played on le jour des Innocents. 

W. J. B. 


Morrors AND Inscriptions on Houses AND 
oTHEeR Buitpines (6% §, x. 441, 511; xi. 42, 77, 
134).—I am not able to find the reference to the 
motto on an ancient house of the Mareschal family 
said to have been made in “N. & Q.” three or 
four years ago. Perhaps the writer of the note 
can tell the exact date ; also, can any one inform 
me whether the idea expressed in the Greek in- 
scription on the two ancient signet rings is taken 
from any of the ancient Greek writers? J. A. 


The following is inscribed in the mosaics round 
the beautiful twelfth century cloister of the Basi- 
lica of S. Paolo fuori le Mura at Rome. I am 
pretty well acquainted with works on the medieval 
and ecclesiastical antiquities of Rome, and do not 
think it has ever been printed :— 

“ Agmina sacra regit locus hic quem splendor honorat, 
Hic studet atque legit monachorum cetus et orat, 
Claustrales claudens claustrum de claudo vocatur, 

In Christo gaudens fratrum pia turma seratur. 

Hoc opus exterius pre cunctis pollet in urbe, 

Hic nitet interius monachalis regula turbe, 

Claustri per girum decus auro stat decoratum, 

Materiam mirum precellit materiatum. 

Hoc opus arte sua quem Roma cardo beavit, 

Natus in Capua Petrus olim primitiavit, 

Ardea quem genuit quibus Abbas visit in annis, 

Cetera disposuit bene provida dextra Johannis,”’ 


F. D. WF. 


Over the entrance of Montacute House, Somer- 
set, are the lines,— 
“ Through this wide opening gate 
None come too early, none return too late,” 
Over another entrance,— 
“ And yours, my friends.” 


C. H. Mayo, 
Long Burton, 


Wituiam James, THe Historian (6% §. x. 
496).—It is difficult to conceive how such a story 
as that of James being ‘‘a horse doctor” could 
ever have been seriously stated by the author of 
the Naval History of the United States. James 
positively asserts that previous to 1813 he lived in 
Jamaica as a proctor, and he himself says, in 
support of the worth of his historical work, that 
his practice in the Vice-Admiralty Court there 
greatly helped him in his arduous task. In 1813 
he was in the United States, and war having 
broken out, was detained as a British subject. 
Towards the end of that year, having made his 
escape, he arrived at Halifax, N.S. He then 
commenced transmitting, he tells us, to the editor 
of the Naval Chronicle, in London, a series of 





permitted on this festival an excuse for 


letters, signed “ Boxer,” on the Anglo-American 
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frigate actions, which were then drawing such 
general attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In March, 1816, he published at Halifax a pam- 
phlet, entitled An Inquiry into the Merits of the 
principal Naval Actions between Great Britain 
and the United States, Nearly two thousand 
copies were sold in two months, and the remainder, 
five hundred copies, the author took with him to 
England, where he arrived in June, 1816. Rather 
more than twelve months later, a second edition, 
or, as he says, ‘‘rather an entirely new work, 
entitled Naval Occurrences of the War between 
Great Britain and the United States, appeared in 
London, the preface being dated “ London, June 1, 
1817.” His Military Occurrences of the same 
war were published next year, in 2 vols., with a 
preface dated “‘ London, May 16, 1818.” In 1819 
he determined to commence the work to which 
his name will ever be linked, and the first edition 
appeared in 5 vols., 1822-24. The second followed 
in 1826, 6 vols., with a preface dated “ 12, Chapel 
Field, South Lambeth, March 25, 1826; and the 
third in 1837, with additions by Capt. Chamier, 
R.N., 6 vols. Reference can be made to Mr. 
Francis Espinasse’s article in the Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Biography, and to Rose’s Dictionary. 
The latter authority remarks that, “ The freedom of 
some of the writer’s strictures subjected him to 
legal proceedings, which seriously diminished the 
profits of his publication.” William James died 
on May 28, 1827, in London, or presumably in 
Lambeth. The Times of Thursday, May 31, 1827, 
contained the following paragraph directly after 
its leading article :— 

“Mr. James, the able, indefatigable, and upright 
author of the Naval History died on Monday last. His 
widow, we are sorry to learn, is left entirely destitute of 
funds, friends, and connexions, she being a native of 
the West Indies. It is, perhaps, not too much to expect 
that the professional readers of Mr. James’s work, 
which has done the best of all homage—impartial justice 
—to the unparalleled skill and heroic bearing of our 
naval heroes, will subscribe their mite to relieve the 
desolate condition of the relict of this ‘ honest chro- 
nicler,’”’ 

And the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1827 (xcvii. pt. ii. 
p. 281), printed the following in its obituary 
column for London and its vicinity :— 

“May 28. Mr. William James, author of the Naval 
History of Great Britain. This talented individual, for 
whom the name of his excellent work is a sufficient 
eulogium, has, after twelve years of unremitting applica- 
tion to his laborious task, left a widow, a native of the 
West Indies, entirely destitute. A subscription is now 
raising for her relief, the Literary Fund Society having 
liberally contributed a donation of 507.” 

Grorce F. Hoorer. 

Streatham, 


Orretivs, THE GeocRaPHER (6" §, xi. 129).— 
I beg to inform Tuorr that Abraham Ortelius, 
the celebrated Antwerp geographer, left behind a 
collection of letters written by himself and to him, 





which, in the beginning of the seventeenth con. 
tury, was presented to the Dutch Church, Anstip 
Friars, London, by his nephew Jacob Cool (also 
called Colius), together with some added by the 
latter. This collection was given in charge of the 
Corporation of the City of London, and transferred 
to the Guildhall Library, on April 11, 1866, Ip 
1879, the Consistory of the Datch Church published 
A Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts, Letters, de, 
belonging to the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
London, deposited in the Library of the Corpon- 
tion of the City of London, in which the alpha. 
betical list of the letters in the Ortelius-Cool 
collection may be found on pp. 165-173. 

The Consistory of the Dutch Church, having 
resolved to publish this whole collection of letters, 
together with all the other letters and documents 
belonging to them, have requested me to prepare 
the work for press, and all the papers have 
temporarily been deposited, since last December, 
in the University Library, Cambridge, for my use, 
I think it necessary to add that the president of 
the Consistory (the Rev. A. D. Adama van Schel- 
tema, 14, Upper Hornsey Rise, London, N.) and 
myself have agreed to give no access to the letters 
while the work is in course of publication, nor 
can any transcripts of the letters be furnished 
while I am engaged on the work; but I shull 
have great pleasure in giving information as to 
names and dates, in case the catalogue, mentioned 
above, does not satisfy. J. H. Hesszts, 

Cambridge. 


W. I. R. V., who inquires respecting any MS. 
works of Abraham Orielius, the celebrated Dutch 
geographer of the sixteenth century, may be inter- 
ested to learn that the library of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, possesses his “Album Amicorum,” con- 
taining MS. poems, epigrams, apophthegms, and 
other literary memorials of distinguished con- 
temporaries whose friendship he enjoyed, as well 
as a considerable number of original drawings 
I have often wondered that no full account of the 
curious and interesting little volume has ever been 
written, It is a most attractive subject for a 
biographical and bibliographical monograph. 

Epmonp VENABLES. 

The best place to look for anything about 
Abraham Ortelius is in Sweert’s Vila Ortdit; 
probably there is an article on him in Foppens 
Bibliotheca Belgica, and there certainly is one 1 
André’s Bibliotheca Belgica. He wrote 2 work 
called Deorwm et Dearum Capita, and this was 
published afresh in 1602, 4to., at Antwerp, “¢t 
illustrata a F. Sweertio.” Sweert’s life is, there- 
fore, likely to be the best account of him extant. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Proverss anp Sayinas (6 §. xi. 90)—In 
respect to the second proverb asked for, I sm 
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afraid that justice obliges that a not should be 
inserted in the statement that “‘ Jacta est alea’ 
no doubt originated with Cvesar,” if it is intended 
that anything more than the Latin translation or 
adaptation of the proverb had such an origin. 
Plutarch, in his Apophthegms, Opp. Mor., fol. 
p. 306c, reports the proverb as made use of by 
Cesar in the following terms: was daveppibOw 
xoBos (sic). But the last two words are a quota- 
tion from a line of Menander :— 
Acdoypévov 7d zpdyp’, dveppibOw KiBos 

(Men. et Philem., Rell., p. 23, Amsterdam, 1709). 

So there is a reference to the chances of war in 
Esehylus (Sept. c. Theb., v. 409, Scholf):— 

épyov S'év xtBors “Apys xpevel. 
Similarly there is in Thucydides (v. 103), rots 52 és 
izay T) brapyov dvappurrover, which is equally 
in reference to war. So in critical circumstances, 
the advice given to Perseus, “ fluctuante rege inter 
metumque tant rei conandz,” was “ne 

datus felicitate summam rerum temere in non 
necessariam aleam daret” (Liv. xlii. 59). But 
there is no occasion to multiply instances; the 
existence of the verb éxxvPevev, to stake one’s 
ill, is sufficient proof of the familiar use of the 
metaphor. However, it must be said that Mr. 
SrREATFEILD is in good company, for Forcellini, 
sw, “Alea,” has, “ Ductum est proverbium a dicto 
Jul. Ceesaris.” Ep. MarsHatu. 


“First catch your hare.”—Although very un- 
viling indeed to refer to any of my own books, 
you may, perhaps, pardon my egotism in asking 
jour correspondent to turn to the word “ Glasse,” 
in the Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, not for a 
fill answer to his query, but for a hint on the 
subject, E. Copnam Brewer. 


Hotperness (6 §, xi. 121, 154).—There is no 
doubt that Holderness is a particularly interesting 
distict, and it is a pity it is neglected by those 
vho could take up critically many matters con- 
nected with its past history which wait for elucida- 
fon. For example, Who were the Ilapico: of 
Poolemy (a... 120)? Where was their town ITerova- 
pia? Which was the bay with the good haven? 
Some would have us believe the Parisi were 
Frisians, others a colony of the Parisii, whose 
Spital was Paris. Prof. Rhys, in his popular 
book, Celtic Britain, adopts the latter suggestion 
(. 39). If so, then we might say that they 
filowed the Eburovices, who came over, too, and 
fanded York. 

The late Rev. D. H. Haigh, in a learned article 
inthe fifth volume of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Jnmal, entitled “Where was Cambodunum ?” 
mgrded the Petuarii es a Teutonic tribe, i.¢., the 
ttwaras, or dwellers in Pet, which he identified 
vith Petten, in North Holland, for within twelve 


to our Beverley.” Petuaria he placed at the mouth 
of the Hull, the site of the modern seaport. 

Prof. Rhys, apparently relying on Mr. Gordon 
Hills, writes, “ Petuaria appears to have been at 
Hedon” (p. 39), but Patrington is preferable. It 
is true the elegant church at Patrington, called 
the Queen of Holderness, is dedicated to St. 
Patrick, which is said to have originated the 
name; but this may be doubted. Prof. Phillips 
advocated the claims of Beverley to represent 
Petuaria, and discrediting the Beaver etymology, 
suggested a Celtic one. In settling all these points 
we naturally look to ethnology for great aid, 
especially as W. C. B. told us “its people have 
strongly marked characteristics.” 

Babthorpe was a berwick of Howden in 1086, 
but I thought it had for a long time been con- 
sidered to be in the wapentake of Ouse and 
Derwent. This is the only wapentake or hundred, 
I believe, in England, named on the principle 
adopted centuries after by the Revolutionists when 
they redivided France into departments. When first 
constituted, subsequent to the Conquest, this was 
called the wapentake “Inter Derwent et Usam,” 
the only one existing not named from the trysting 
place of the men. So complicated and intermixed 
were the wapentakes and hundreds of the East 
Riding that at some date in the twelfth century 
they were simplified and renamed. I have worked 
out, with no little trouble, a map showing these 
superceded divisions, for an intended paper on the 
subject. 

As tothe confusion between Hedon and Howden, 
that is hardly surprising. There is a curious in- 
stance in Poulson’s history of Holderness, where 
he mixes up facts relating to Goxhill, across the 
Humber, in Lincolnshire, in his account of Goxhill 
in Holderness. 

There seems to have been a place called Hidon, 
or Hedon, in Howdenshire, perhaps identical with 
Hithe. My suggested derivation of Hoveden, now 
Howden (p. 70, note), turns out to be incorrect. 
The Rev. W. Hutchinson, the vicar, has found that 
the charter of King Eadgar, dated 959, giving a 
matron named Quen freedom to dispose of her 
estate, “set Heafuddene,” refers to Howden, and 
not some place in Northamptonshire, as Mr. 
Kemble suggested in the Index (Codex Diplom. 
ivi Saxonici, vol. ii. No. 480). The landmarks 
are printed in the appendix to vol. iii. p. 454, and 
prove beyond doubt Mr. Hutchinson’s interesting 
discovery. The second syllable is now shown to 
be dene here, a den, lair, or hollow, however small, 
and not a valley. A. 8. Extis. 
Westminster. 

My words, “hasty and inexact,” did and could 
apply only to those who have confused Howden 
with Holderness, which A. J. M. did not. I 
mentioned Mr. A. S. Evtis as having illustrated 
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making the mistake. The error with which I 
charged A. J. M. was in placing Hedon and Kirk 
Ella both in Holderness, only one of them being 
so. That as Hedon decayed some of its trade may 
have gone to Hull is most likely true, and tells 
rather of the independent rise, greater growth, 
and superior attraction of the latter; but it is 
untrue that through any such circumstance Hedon 
in any way gave birth to Hull. Ravenspurn, 
which sent the De la Poles thither, might make a 
stronger claim. But so long ago as 1827 Mr. 
Charles Frost, F.S.A. (Notices of the Early His- 
tory of Hull), showed that Hull did not owe its 
origin to Edward I. Dr. Syxes kindly reminds 
me of another instance, where Walkington, which 
is in Howdenshire and Harthill, is written down 
“in Holdernesse ” (Dugdale’s Visitation of York- 
shire, Surt. Soc., p. 229). W. ©. B. 


“GREEN BAIZE ROAD” (6% §, xi, 149).—There 
is really no such phrase. Dickens puts together 
two expressions. One is “‘ gentlemen of the road,” 
i.¢., highwaymen, robbers. The other is “green 
baize,” 1.¢., whist-table, card-table. Hence “ gen- 
tlemen of the green baize road ” means “‘ plunderers 
at the card-table,” i.¢., card-sharpers. I do not 
see the use of reference to pages. The right re- 
ference is to “ Bleak House, ch. xxvi. par. 1.” In 
prose books readers might count the paragraphs. 
N.B. — “Green cloth” means billiards; but 
“ green baize” is a whist-table. 

Watter W. Sxeart. 


The allusion here is to the familiar expression 
“Knights of the road”=highwaymen. Hence, 
by one of those turns with which readers of 
Dickens are familiar, “gentlemen of the green 
baize road” =sharpers, or unfair gamesters, be- 
cause games with dice and cards are usually played 
upon tables covered with green baize. The re- 
ference in the original edition of Bleak House, 8vo., 
1853, is to chap. xxvi. p. 257. 

ALFRED WALLIS, 

[The same views are expressed by Mr. Gro, T. 
Apperson, R. R., and by Mr. Witrrep Hargrave, who 
also supplies the reference given by Mr. WaALLIs, Mr. 
JuLIAN MARSHALL adds that knights of the road were 
often styled “ Greeks,” 


CamsBripce Periopicats (6% §. xi. 61, 133, 
153).—It may interest Mr. Gray to have a little 
more information concerning the Oxford and Cam- 


bridge Magazine of 1856. It was started by 
William Morris, and the first three numbers were 
written exclusively by him and a coterie of old 
schoolfellows, viz., E. Burne-Jones, R. Dixon (now 
Canon of Carlisle), the late Wilfred Heeley (Beng. 
C.S), W. Fulford (author of Saul and other Poems), 
and my humble self. Mr. Heeley was at that time 
the only Cambridge contributor. Later on others, 
outside the set, joined, and Gabriel Rossetti 
supplied “The Burden of Nineveh” and “ The 





Staff and Scrip,” in addition to “The Blessed 
Damozel,” which, as F. G. S. says (and who should 
know better than he ?), had already been published 
six years previously in The Germ. The periodical 
died out, owing rather to the dispersal of the contri. 
butors than to the lack of public support. 
CorMeELt Price, 
Westward Ho. 


I am obliged to F. G. S. for his correction, and for 
reminding me of what I ought to have remembered, 
namely, that “The Blessed Damozel” was pub 
lished in the Germ, I first knew Rossetti in 1853 
or 1854; and I must have confused my ow 
recollections of the poem with those of my honoured 
friend Mr. William Bell Scott, who had been 
speaking to me about it shortly before I wrote, 
As to the “ Mary’s Girlhood,” I have referred to 
my MS. copy, and I find that it does bear the date 
1856. It is headed simply with the words, 
“ Accompanying a Picture of the “— ra" 


“ Satmacunp1” (6S. x. 148).—The author was 
the Rev. George Huddesford, of New College, Ox- 
ford, and Vicar of Loxley, Warwickshire, son of Dr, 
George Huddesford, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. He died in London, November, 1809, 
and a short obituary notice of him is to be found 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (Ixxix. ii. 1238). He 
published in 1790 Topsy Turvey, in illustration of 
the leading characters of the French Revolution; 
in 1791, Salmagundi, a miscellaneous collection 
of original poetry; 1799, Bubble and Squeak, 
“a Galli-Maufry of British beef with chopp’d cab- 
bage”; Crambe Repetita, being a second part of 
Bubble, &c.; 1801, The Poems of George Huddesford, 
M.A., 2 vols. 8vo., including three already mea 
tioned, and with additions ; 1803, Bonaparte, 
* An Heroic Ballad, with a Sermon in its belly’; 
1804, The Wiccamical Chaplet ; 1805, Les Cham 
pignons du Diable, “ or, Imperial Mushrooms,’ in 
five cantos, with notes, Written, as the author 
says, “‘ to serve the cause of order, and the cause of 
Legitimate Government.” Mr. Huddesford’s poems 
were a good deal read at the time of their pub- 
lication; his satire is very caustic, and his wit 
sparkling and amusing. Epwarp SOoLty. 

[The same information is obligingly conveyed by the 
Rev. W. E. Bucxtey, W. C. B., and G. F. R. B. Ma. 
Joun E, T. Lovepay says the work is principally by the 
Rev. George Huddesford, and quotes from the Gent 
Mag., July, 1792, some verses to the author.) 


Avutuors oF Quotrations WANTED (6% §. x. 

150).— 
‘** The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog,” ke. 

I quote the following from Robert Fabyan’s Cheeni 
(John Reynes, 1542, fol. 467-8) the period, 3 Richard Ill, 
A.D. 1484-5 :— at 

<<‘ Whyle these forsayde gentylmen of dyuers coastes 
Englande escapyd as aboue is sayde ouer the 8, rho 
affynyte was one named Wyllyam Colingbourne 
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And after he had ben holden a season in pryson, he with 
an otber gentilman named Turbyruyle were brought vnto 
Jdeballe, and there areygned. But y® said Turbyr- 
} was repryed to prysone, and that other was caste 
for sondrye treasons, and fora ryme which was layde vnto 
bys charge that he shulde make in derisyon of the Kyng 
and his councell as followeth: 
The catte, the ratte, and louel our dogge, 
Ruleth all englande vnder a hogge. 
The whyche was mente that Catysby, Ratclyffe and the 
jorde Louell ruled the lande vnder the kynge whyche bare 
the whyte bore for hisconysaunce.” _ 
The poor wretch Colingbourne paid dearly for his 
scurvy wit, for he was half-hanged upon “a newe payer 
of galowes,” and made to suffer the after tortures adjudged 
to culprits convicted of high treason in those happy days. 
Stowe narrates the execution of this man, but neither his 
Chronicle nor that of Grafton mentions the distich in 
question. ALFRED WALLIS. 


Hume, in his History, chap. xxiii., Richard III., a.v. 
1488, after narrating the failure of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s insurrection and his execution, goes on to say that, 
though several of the insurgents fell into Richard’s hands, 
« his executions seem not to have been remarkably severe ; 
though we are told of one gentleman, William Coling- 
bourne, who suffered under colour of this rebellion, but in 
reality for a distich el peer ye verses, which he had 

against Richard and his ministers.” He adds 
ina note: “ The lines were :— 
The Rat, the Cat, and Lovel that Dog 
Rule all England under the Hog— 
alluding to the names of Radcliffe and Catesby; and to 
Richard's arms, which were a boar.” Hume is here at 
fault in his heraldry. Richard's arms were, like his 
rs, ‘‘France and England quarterly”; the 
reference was to his supporters, which were, ‘‘ Two white 
boars, armed, unguled, and bristled or.” 
W. E. Buckiey. 


{Mx. J. H. Wiitock, Rev, C, F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 
Rey, E. Marsuauu, K. R., Miss Jane Fisuwick, Cu. 
fi. Ma., and Miss Kare Tompson supply similar in- 
formation. } 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Te Parish Register Book, S. Andrew's, Edburton, Sussex, 
1558-1673. By Rev. C. H, Wilkie, formerly Rector. 
(Brighton, Herald Office.) 

isa welcome addition to the various publications 
which have of late years been taken in hand by some of 
the parochial clergy. As might have been expected, the 
various parsons have had various views as to what con- 
ttitutes the publication of a parish register. Mr. Wilkie, 

Weare glad to note, has “endeavoured to give as literal 

and exact a copy as possible” of the registers of his old 
ish. This is, of course, the only scientific and the 

taly satisfactory way of setting about the work, and we 
be glad to see Mr. Wilkie’s good example widely 
followed, An index of names, such as our friend Mr. 

W. D. Macray prepared for the registers of Ducklingten, 

would have been an additional boon to the genealogist. 

Some of the names, whether patronymical or baptismal, 

are decidedly remarkable, ¢.g., Thomas, “sone of 

Abager” (1565), Philip ‘‘ Hogestey ” (1568), “ Alric” 

Gobell (1612). ‘The collections include one in 1670 “for 

the redemption of slaves.” Shirley, Challoner, Michell, 

, Balcombe, and Hever, are among the more 
Roticeable of the surnames recorded, under many and 
Wonderful disguises of orthography, 





Robert Boyle, Inventor and Philanthropist : a Biograph- 
ical Sketch. By Lawrence Saunders. (Wood & Co.) 
THE subject of this sketch, or rather ¢loge, is worthy of 
remembrance as the inventor of the air-pump ventilator, 
the tested efficiency of which has within the last few 
years led to its employment in a large number of public 
buildings. The author is careful to remind us how 
Robert Boyle the younger was associated with his father 
in his work, which he has carried on with improvements 
since his death. It was inevitable that Mr. Saunders 
should recur in thought to the natural philosopher of 
world-wide reputation who bore the same name as his 
hero, He must allow us to point out that the great 
Robert Boyle was never Earl of Burlington, a title con- 
ferred by Charles II. upon his elder brother Richard, 
and by him transmitted to his grandson in 1698, about 
six years after the death of him who made the name of 
Boyle famous for all time, and who was born within a 
year of the death of Bacon, whose work he was one of 

the first to appreciate. 


Messrs. FreLp & TvER continue their efforts to bring 
within reach of the art-lover the masterpieces of Bar- 
tolozzi. Following their admirable edition of Bar- 
tolozzi and his Works comes a republication of some of 
the original copper-plates engraved by this artist. As 
specimens of the skill of the great engraver, whose works 
are now in highest demand, the nine selected proofs now 
before us are admirable. The claim of the publishers 
that they are indistinguishable even to an expert from 
old impressions is almost borne out, and the engravings 
are bright, sharp, and worthy of a place in any col- 
lection. The masterpieces of the selected proofs are 
“ Love Wounded ” and “ Love Healed,” in which Barto- 
lozzi’s work is seen at his best, “ Light as Love” is 
also delightful, and “‘ The Reverie,” after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, is a beautiful specimen of the engraver’s 
manner. “ Spring,” “ Winter,” “ Pheasant Shooting,” 
and one of the “Cries of London,” are the remaining 
specimens of a collection of thirty-four plates. The 
whole constitutes an eminently desirable possession. 


Tue Manx Note-Book, No, 1, for January, edited by 
A. W. Moore, M.A. (Douglas, Johnson), seems to us 
admirably adapted to its purpose as a quarterly record 
of the past and present in the ancient kingdom of Man. 
It is charmingly illustrated, moreover, and both the type 
and engravings reflect great credit on the island, Among 
the contents of No. 1 we would particularly specify an 
interesting paper on the fylfot—a subject of not unfre- 

uent recurrence in “N, & Q”—by Mr. Llewellynn 

ewitt, and a genealogical sketch of the Christians of 
Milntown and Ewanrigg, the first instalment of a series of 
papers on old Manx families by the editor. We could only 
wish that the details given were somewhat more copious. 
For instance, the editor speaks of the Christian family 
as “of Scandinavian origin,” without adducing any evi- 
dence in support of his statement, The name “ Chris- 
tinus”’ is, however, quite familiar on medizval Celtic 
monuments, and the origin of the family may quite as 
well be Celtic as Scandinavian. We shall look forward 
with interest to No, 2 of the Afanzx Note- Book. 


Tue Western Antiquary, edited by W. H. K. Wright 
(Plymouth, Luke), has developed greater breadth and use- 
fulness to the cause of genealogical and antiquarian re- 
search during the past year, since its establishment on 
an independent basis. This was, no doubt, something of 
a venture, but a public-spirited one, and we are glad to 
see good evidence of its success. The part for Feb- 
ruary contains sketches of the arms and a tabular pedi- 
gree of Ley, alias Kempthorne, showing their marriage 
with the heiress of Waddon, besides an illustration of an 
old house in Exeter, now destroyed, one more of the relics 
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of the past which the nineteenth century improves off 
the face of the earth, 


Two essays of special interest appear in Longman’s 
Magazine. The first is an Eastern apologue by Dr. 
Sebastian Evans, “ King Solomon ben David and the 
Players at the Chess,” an admirable piece of suggestive 
workmanship; the second, “Little Joe Gander,” a 
singularly pathetic sketch of the dawn of musical 
genius, by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould.—“A Very 
Old Master,” in the Cornhill, deals with a sketch 
of horses on a reindeer horn found beneath the con- 
creted floor of a cave in the Dordogne. On this 
subject a brilliant essay is written.—Amongst many 
popular articles by Bret Harte, Mr. Hugh Conway, &c., 
contributed to the Hnglish Illustrated, appear papers by 
Mr. W. Minto on “ Pilgrimages” and by Mr. George 
Simonds on “Casting in Bronze.” The illustrations 
maintain the high character established by their pre- 
decessors.— Ali the Year Round deals with the chronicles 
of two English counties, Suffolk and Essex, and has 
papers on “ Parsees,” “ Puritan Diecipline,” and “The 
Thugs.”—In a number of the Nineteenth Century prin- 
cipally occupied with social and political themes three 
papers have general interest. These are, “ George Eliot’s 
Life,” by Lord Acton ; “ The Eton Tutorial System,” by 
Lord Darnley; and “ The Actor’s Calling,” by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Aidé.—George Eliot also forms the subject of an able 
paper in the Contemporary, by Mr.R. H. Hutton, in which 
is an essay on the journal of the late Prof. Amiel, of 
Geneva —Iin “ Old Mythology in New Apparel,” which 
appears in Macmillan’s, Mr. J, Theodore Bent deals 
ably with a subject of singular interest, and supplies 
some striking illustration from the island of Keos, “A 
Chapter of English History’’ deals with the establish- 
ment of English government in Canada, @ propos of Mr. 
Parkman's recently published work on A/ontcalm and 
Wolfe.—In the Fortnightly Mr, Schiitz Wilson writes on 
Tasso. Mr. Frederic Harrison supplies the inevitable 
essay on “George Eliot.” The verdict passed on the 
great novelist is remarkably sane.—The Gentleman's has 
a good paper on “ Some uses of Serpents.”—In Time area 
paper on“ The Loves of Leopardi,” and a folk-lore essay on 
* Robin Goodfellow and Tom Thumb.” The Red Dragon 
writes on “ Katherine Phillips, the Matchless Orinda.”— 
The Antiquarian opens with a paper by Mr. Solly, F.R.S., 
on Swift's Conduct of the Allies. 

Part XVI. of Parodies is occupied with Poe, whose 
works have been the subject of countless imitations. 

No. 2 of Our Own Country (Cassell & Co.) continues 
the description of the Cinque Ports, with views of Dover, 
Walmer, Hastings, Sandwich, &c., proceeds with Dun- 
fermline, and commences “ The Plym from the Source 
to Plymouth.” 


Part XIV. of the Aucyclopedic Dictionary (Cassell 
& Co.) carries the work to “Ceremony,” Interest and 
value are unabated. Under the head “ Cast,” a large 
amount of information is supplied. 

In the Browning Society’s publications a Browning 
Notes and Queries is now included. This is edited by our 
friendly contributor Mr. Dykes Campbell, and has, it 
need not be said, abundant interest, We wish the new 
venture all success. 

Tue Rey. Jonny Pickrorp has published privately, in 
a little brochure, a list of his contributions to “ N. & Q.,” 
extending from the commencement of the second series 
to the latest volume of the sixth. We hope that the 
second edition will include large additions, 

Tue Council of the Harleian Society have just issued 
to the members the first volume of The Christenings at 





ee 
St. James's, Clerkenwell, from 1551 to 1700, and the con. 
tinuation up to 1754 will form vol. ii., and is nearly alj in 
the press. The Visitations of Bedfordshire in 1566, ] 
and 1634 are now being issued to members, and that of 
Dorsetshire in 1623 is also nearly completed, It is pro- 
posed to print the weddings which have taken place af 


| St. George’s, Hanover Square, from the commencement 
| of the registers, and G. Leveson Gower, Esq., FSA, will 


edit the volume. The registers of Christ Church, Neg. 
gate Street, are transcribed and will shortly be put im the 
press. 

We have before us the prospectus of a Dunlop Society, 
to be established in New York for the purpose of printi : 
works relative to the American stage. The secretary of 
the Society, which is named after William Dunlop, the 
historian of the American stage, is Mr. Brander Mat 
thews, of 121, East Eighteenth Street, New York, 

Mr. Extiot Stock is about to publish a cheap reissug 
of his facsimiles of Walton's Angler, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’g 
Progress, and Herbert's Temple. 

A REPORT of the death of our valued friend and coni 
tributor Mr. J, U. Halliwell-Phillipps having found its 
way into print, we are happy in being able, on My, 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s own assurance, to state it is without 
foundation. 


, 





Notices ta Corresponvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Epwin W. Tuompson (“Value of Rare Books”)— 
Unless the binding has some special merit of execution, 
historical interest, or antiquity, it frequently detracts 
from the marketable value of a book. Works are, ass 
rule, most prized by collectors in the shape in which 
they originally appeared, 

F. N, R. (“ Latin Hymn: ‘ Urbs Syon inclyta turris; 
&c.”).—The lines are part of the “ Rhythm on the 
Celestial Country,” by Bernard of Morlaix (from which 
the popular hymn “Jerusalem the golden” is taken), 
and will be found at p. 54 of the edition, with Dr. Neales 
translation, published by J. T, Hayes, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 

J. Manvet (“ Plate sin with gold”),—The passage, 
which is in blank verse, runs as follows :— 

“ Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it.” 
It occurs in King Lear, LV. vi. 

M. H, Dickinsoy.—The Actor, 1750, is by Aaron Hill. 
It is a sensible work, but is in little demand. Acco 
ing to Lowndes, a second volume was printed 1755. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ””—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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